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NOTES BY THE WAY---No. 86. 


BY THE EDITOR. ‘ 


Returned Californians.—We have recently 
met with 4 number of returned Californians, 
from whom we gathered some things of interest 
to our readers. We say, of interest to our read- 
e:s, for we regard any correct information. they 
may acquire in regard to that far-off section of our 
country, as of the utmost importance to all, since 
thousands upon thousands have been decoyed a- 
way from their comfortable homes, from friends 
and country, by the false glitter that has flitted 
across their vision from the mines of California, 
only to suffer a disappointment of their hopes, 
while only here and there one has succeeded. 

The persons we have sven all teil one story, 
but we shall give it as told by John Thomas, Esq. 
of Oxford, Oakland county, last year one of the 
executive committee of the Mich. State Agricul- 
tural Society, who arrived home abgnt a month 
ago. 

Mr. T. remarked, that there were thirty thou- 
sand persons in California when he left, (in No- 
vember, we think,) who would have come home 
had they possessed the means. As it was, they 
were compelled to stay, without employment, 
without means, and without hope. The raipy sea- 
son was coming on, and the suffering among 
them, he thought, must be very great. 

The surface diggings, he said, had been ex- 
hausted, and little could now be accomplished by 
individual enterprise. Gold now must be sought 
far down in the earth, by sinking shafts, and that 
could only be done profitably by companies or 
wealthy individuals, and that, too, at the very 
great. risk of digging a hole only to sink their 
capital at the same time, instead of raising gold 
to replenish it. 

We asked him if the country was not adapted 
to agricultural purposes, and if the destitute, un- 





employed multitudes there, could not turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, He said 
no; the country never could be made to smile 
under the hand of cultivatiou. It was a volcanic 
region, all thrown into heaps, by the heavings 
and out-breakings of internal fires, exhibiting all 
sorts of shapes imaginable—the deep, dark ra- 
vine, the overhanging cliff, the craggy height, 
and the mountain peak, hiding its head in the 
clouds. [ere and there, on the rivers, could 
be found a little paich of tillable Jand, like an 
oasis in the desert. There wasa little about San 
Francisco; in the valley of the Sonora, and vari- 
ous other places, but of so limited extent that 
few could ever become cultivators of the soil. 
The rainy season, he said, continund seven 
months in the year, commencing, we thinkyin 
November. During the other five months, there 
was no rain in the land, nor eyen dew—every- 
thing was parched by the heat of a burning sun, 
the degree of heat being seldom less than 1109 
in the shade. An individual informed him, about 
the last of October, that for thirteen days previ 
ous, the thermometer had ranged at 109 ° in the 
shade. So oppressive was the heat that. it was 
very uncomfortable being out in the sun unpro- 
tected, but they managed to keep quite comfort- 
able in the shade. 
Mr. T. was 77 ilays going from Panama to San 
Francisco, easterly winds (head winds,) prevail- 
ing the whole time—it being one continued blow, 
blow, blow. 
Going in debt—Large farme—Two sidesto . 
a question.—Asa H. Otis, Esy., of Greenfield, (a 
few miles from Detroit,) remarked to us the oth- 
er day, that there were always two sides toa 
question. We are frequently lectured, he said, 
upon the subject of going in debt, and cautioned 
against it, as (ough it were the height of folly to- 
involve one’s selfin debt, under any citcumstan- 





ces. No doubt great evils often resulted from. 
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running injudiciously in debt, and there were al- 
ways those who would be injudicious in that as 
in everything else. But to go in debt judiciously, 
he said, was often the means of raising a man 
from poverty to wealth, and not unfrequently the 
only means by which he could ever have risen 
at all. Far better was it for a man to mortgage 
a wheat crop before it was sown, as security for 
a yoke of oxen, than-not to raise it at all. He 
added,, that he should always have been kept 
down but for the advantages of which he thus 
availed himself. Twenty-one years ago, Mr. 0. 
expended his all in the purchase of two eighty 
acre lots where he now resides—six dullars be- 
ing all he had left to suppor: his wife and four 
children with, and begin in the thick woods.— 
He has now three hundred and twenty acres un- 
der improvement, well stocked and cultivated, 
and asks no odds ofany body. And hehad doneit, 
he said, to a great extent, by using other people’s 
property, and paying them for it. 

And in regard to the size of farms, he said, we 
were often cinsiilehed not to waste our energies 
‘im trying to cultivate large farms. No doubt the 
effort to cultivate more land than could be culti- 
vated well, was a very great evil, but it did not 
therefore follow that every man ought to have a 
emall farm, for one man could cultivate a large 
farm aswell as another could a small one. A 
man’s farm-should be large or.small, in propor- 
tion to his means of cultivating it well. 

The draft in plowing—Mr. O. said, much of 
the power of the team was often lost by string- 
ing it-out three, ‘four, or five yoke of oxen, or 
three yoke and a:pair of horses, in length. The 
farther a yoke of oxen, or pair of horses, were 
from the plow, the -less power they had upon it, 
As an illustration, he had known a good horse 
hitched to three fifty-six pound weights, the dis- 
tance of a bed-cord’s Jength from them, and to- 

unable ¢o move ‘them. And who does not 
know, that in- hitching. a yoke of oxen to a log, or 
other heavy body, they must be brought back as 
near to it as possible, in order to an exertion of 
their power upon it to the best. advantage? Three 
horses, a-breast, he thought, would turn as 
a furrow, and with.as much ease, as three 
good yoke of oxen and a pair of horses in a string 
ead He said that was the practice (plowing 
- -with three horses a-breast,) in Schoharie county, 
N. Y., where he was raised. 
ect of coltivation upon wet. lands—Mr. O's 
tand, lying seven miles from Detroit, is.of course 
‘level, and before it was cleared and cultivated, it 
wes wet. But he says it is dry enough now to 
sproduce most crops well, without ditching. He 
says it produces good wheat, by preperly arrang- 
ing the dead furrows, and clearing them out and 
deepening them after seeding, 80 that they will 


carry off the surplus water. He had a field of 

wheat th¢ past season, of thirty-two acres; which 

averaged, we think, about twenty -five bushels to 

the acre. He had been happily disappointed as 

to the adaptation of the land to wheat-growing, 
supposing, when he commenced upon the farm, 

that he could never grow wheat upon it. The 

soil is a pretty stiff clay. 

As well as Mr. O’s farm produces now, howey- 
er, it would undoubtedly produce in far greater 
abundance all tillable crops, if it were thorough- 
ly under-drained—enough greater to pay a large 
interest on the capital necessary to effeet the im- 
provement. 


Plank Roads—When we saw Mr. O., he was 
making arrangements preliminary to entering up- 
on the fulfillment of a contract to build nine 
miles of a plank road, which is to leave the Grand 
‘River plank road five miles from Detroit, and, 
diverging off to the left,pass by his house,and con- 
tinue on, about mid-way between the Chicago 
‘and Grand River plank roads, through tke villa- 
gesof Plymouth and Waterville, to Northville, 
thus accommodating the large flouring mills in 
that region, and the fine farming country through 
which it passes. We understood him that the 
stock was all taken, and that it would be comple- 
ted next summer. The distance, we should 
think, is about twenty-five miles. The estimated 
cost is fifteen hundred dollars per mile. 

This makes the fifth plank road diverging from 
Betroit inland, now in process of construction, — 
Thirty miles of the Grand River road, and about 
twelve of each of the others, the Chicago, the 
Pontiac, and the Mt. Clemens, we believe, are al- 
ready constructed. 

On thedines of all these roads, we hear of the 
most bitier opposition of the inhabitants, or ma- 
ny ofthem. Mr. O. said it was so upon the line 
of the Northville road. Strange infatuation !— 
Strang indeed is it, that these people should be 
so blind to their own interest as to oppose an im- 
prov<ment which will well-nigh double the value 
of their farms as soon as it is made, and the tax 
from which will not be half so burdensome as 
that which they now pay to keep their broken 
waggons in repair. 

Mr... remarked, that the time would soon 
come when locomotives would be seen moving 
upon our plank roads—our farmers would be 
seen guiding their own cars to and from market, 
passing and re-passing cach other with as much 
facility as waggons do now; and he expressed his 
astonishment that it had not already been done. 

What Davis, the milk-man, says about hay.— 
Falling in with our friend Davis, the great milk- 
man of Detroit, the other day, (or rather he fall- 
ing in with us,) he lectured us most unmerciful- 
ly, for the space of about five minutes, about 
hay—or, rather, lectured you hay-makers, thro’ 
us. Iie says multitudes of you don’t know how 
to make hay ‘when the sun shines,” because you 





let it shine too much before you begin. The con- 
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sequence is, that your hay is little better than 
sticks. He says you must cut it two weeks be- 
fore the seed is ripe, salt it-a little when you put 
it up,and when you open it, it will smell like tea, 
and your cattle will laugh when you feed it to 
them, and eat it all up clean,with wonderful gus- 
to, and even lick the very manger under it; aad 
then how the milk will come pouring down, with 
the aid of alittle shorts, and how sleek and nice 
your stock will come out in the spring! 

But if you let your grass stand until it begins 
to dry up, when you come to feed it to your cat- 
tle, he says, they will look as though they hadn’t 
a friend in the world, and if they don’t shed tears 
over it, it is because they can’t, they feel so bad; 
and after fumbling it over with their noses, and 
picking out a straw here and a straw there, or 
‘save the rest to go into the dung heap—the mil 
pail is sent empty away, dnd the hungry herd low 
piteously, filling the heavens with their eom- 
plaints. 

He says there is this single argument in favor 
of the usual practice, and only this, viz: that 
meadows will hold out longer by letting the grass 
stand until the seed is ripe, because .nuch of %# 
shells in hai vesting, and thus keeps the ground 
stocked. But this advantage he said, was a mere 
drop in the bucket, compared with having good, 
palatable, nourishing hay. He ‘said he would 
pay from two to four dollars per ton more for hay 
cut thus early, than for that which was suffered 
to stand until the seed was ripe. 

The argument generally employed in favor of 
the latter, is that stock get the benefit of the seed, 
but unfortunately, that nearly all shells off before 
they have the good luck to get hold of it, and 
the straw that is left is dry and hard, and far less 
nutritious than if it had béen cut two weeks ear- 
lier. Careful analysis has shown that quite a 
proportion of the elements which constitute the 
nutritious properties of the grasses when in flow- 
er, is converted info woody fibre by the time the 
seed is ripe, a substance which is totally indigesti- 
ble. After all, we have conversed with persons 
who professed to have satisfied themselves that it 
was most profitable to let the grass stand until the 
seed was ripe. We have no manner of doubt, 
however, of their being mistaken. : 

Davis says, that a great many of you farmers 
are too much set in your own ways, and some- 
times wilfully blind to your own interests. We 
do not pretend to know how this matter stands, 
and shall not undersake to settle it between y.ou. 
Davis must fight his own battles. 





pa We have seen and tasted a specimen of 
wine—the pure, unfermented juice of the grape— 
manufactured by Rev. E. Buck, of Jonesville, a 
very pleasant beverage. It is designed more es- 
pecially for the communion service, and can be 
had at J. S. Farrand,s drug store, in this citv. 





A FARMER’S LIBRARY. 


“A Young Farmer” wishes us to spécify the 
books which would be the most useful 'to the ag- 
riculturist in the prosecution of his business. We 


should be utterly at a loss to know how far to ex- 

tend the list, as the ability of individuals to pur- 

chase greatly varies, We will name, however, 

the following works, as among the best upon.the 

subjects mentioned, viz: esi 

Agricultural Chemistry; Johnson’s Catechism; 

' Norton’s Elements of 
Ag. Science ; 

Downing or Thomas; 

Allen on Domestic An- 
imals; 

Cole’s American Ve- 
terinarian; 

The American Farm 


On Fruit, 
Animals, 


Management of Farms, 


We would here repeat, that the Farmer's 
Glide to Scientific Agriculture, detailing the la- 
bors of the farm in all their variety, and adapting 
them to the seasons of the year, as they success- 
ively occur, by Henry Stephens, Edinburgh, au- 
thor of the Book of the Farm, assisted by Prof. 
Norton, of Yale College, now in process of pub- 
lication, by Leonard Scott & Co., No, 79 Fulton 
street, New York, at 25 cts. per number, in itself 
will constitute a good agricultural library. The 
thirteenth number has reached us; we think 
there are to be twenty-two in all. 





For the Michigan Fermer. 
Mr. Isham: 

The writer, somé months since, - 
inquired of those farmers who advocate but once 
plowing summer-fallows for ‘wheat, what time 
the plowing should be done; and what other cy)- 
tivation is necessary between plowing and sow- 
ing. But no answer t6 the inquiry hasbeen giv- 
en. Willsome one have the kindness to.give in- 
formation on the subject? 

The Editor of the Farmer, some months since 
promised to make inquiry about “artesian wells,”’ 
the mode and expense of boring, the manner of 
raising the water, &c, &c. He may have ful- 
filled his promise, but his readers are none the 
wiser for the result, as it has not been published 
in the Farmer. We hope soon to hear something 
on the subject. INQUIRER. 


Repry: Upon inquiry of E. P. Hastings, Esq., 
of this city, who was one of the company en- 
gaged in the enterprise referred to above, we 
learn that the result was anything but auspicious. 
The boring was prosecuted to the depth of 240 
feet through common clay, sand, blue clay and 
rock, and after having reached that depth, aban- 
doned as a vad job—the company prefering to 
sacrifice the fifteen hundred-dollars they had ex- 
pended, rater than run further risk.—Ed, 











LETTER FROM A WHEAT-GROWER. 


The following letter from N. W. Clark, Esq., 
the P. M. at Clarkston, Oakland county, is a 
#pecimen of many others we have received, of a 


similar import: 


Mr. Isham : 

Dear Sir: After having read your 
(prize Essay on wheat growing, which appeared 
in the last number of the Michigan Farmer, Iam 
dinduced to become a subscriber to it, notwith- 
standing Iam now’a patron of the Genesee Far- 
mer. 

The reasons which you assign in that essay, 
in favor of once plowing for wheat, are conclu- 
sive and satisfactory, and agree with my experi- 
ence in wheat ing. I expected, however, 
that you would hive suggested some proper time 
fr plowing under clover, before you closed your 
remarks on that subject. ; 

It is the general practice, among farmers who 
have become acquainted with the benefits of the 
use of clover in wheat growing, to plow under 
the second crop in August. This I consider to 
be a good system, provided the soil is rich enough. 
-But in most cases, on our oak lands, I am of the 
opinion that it would pay to plow under the first 

in June, as we generally get double the 

th of clover at that season, than from the 

‘second cropin August. 

And again, clover plowed under in June, has a 

r time to decompose before sowing, which 

is highly beneficial to the growth of the wheat 

lant in the fall, and avoids the risk of its being 
anjured by drouth the following season. 

Late plowed clover lands, the past season, have 
‘suffered much from the severe drouth in Ma 
‘and June last, many pieces of strong lands yield- 
‘ing only five to ten bushels per acre. I lave not 
been in the habit of plowing under clover until 
ome time in August, but my experience the 
‘past season has tatisfied me that it would be an 
improvement to plow under the clover as soon 
‘ag the first crop comes to maturity, in June.— 


What: ou upon the subject? 
re ease ectfully, 
_W. CLARK, P.M. 


‘Clarkston, 27th Dec., 1850. 

Remarks: Although we did not name a par- 
‘tiealar time for: turning under clover, in so many 
words, we did about the same thing, in saying 
‘that, of ‘the three years under the system pro- 
posed, a year and ten months would be devoted 
to the clover crop, and a year and two months to 
the wheat crop. The truth is, we found so 
many things crowding upon our attention while 
whiting that ossay, that we were obliged either to 
omit some of them altégether, just glance at oth- 
ers; and leave others to be inferred from the 
principles and ‘facts given, or -else expand it into 
a volume. ' 
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If a year and two months be allowed for the 
wheat crop, including the time intervening -be- 
tween harvest and the coming on of winter, then 
the time for plowing would be in August. 

We have no doubt, that upon light lands, as 
Mr. C. suggests, it would be an improvement to 
turn the first crop under in June, instead of -the 
second in August, for the reasons he adduces.— 
Or, if plaster be liberally applied, the crop may 
be moderately pastured till July or August, and 
then about as heavy a crop be left to turn under, 
as there would be in June, unmowed and unpas- 
tured. 

There is, no doubt, quite an advantage in turn- 
ing the clover under in season to give it time for 
decomposition by the time the roots of the young 
wheat plant find their way down to it in quest of 
food; and this advantage, as a general thing, is 
realised to a considerable extent, by plowing three 
or four weeks previous to seeding. z 
a Nor is this all. The heat which is given out, 
and the warmth thereby imparted to the soil, in | 
the process of decomposition, exerts often a 
powerful influence in bringing the crop forward. 

We would like to know whether the remark of 
Mr. C., that wheat upon late plowed clover lands 
suffered severely from the drouth the past season, 
does not confirm aremark made in our essay, that 
clover turned under shallow, will injure rather 
than benefit the wheat crop, in a dry season ?— 
The presumption with us is, not only that the 
clover was turned under Jate, but shallow, or 
comparatively so. We conclude that the plow- 
ing was deferred until an unusually late period 
in the season, which makes it probable that the 
seeding was late, so that the two causes may’ 
have combined to produce the unfavorable re- 
sult—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 

VERMONT SHEEP. 

Mancuester, Jan. 3d, 1851. 
Mr. Editor: 

It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Farmer, to know that Vermont 
sheep can be wintered in Michigan without 
blankets. I wintered thirty last winter. I kept 
them in a shed nights, fed them nights and morn- 
ings, and turned them out days into a field of ten 
acres, and fed them stalks at noon. All that saw 
them called them fat. They sheared 197 ths of 
washed wool. 

I have kept from one to four hundred sheep a 
year the most of the time for thirty-five years, 
and think the Vermont sheep as -hardy ‘as.any 1 
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. L. SPAFFORD. 


Fer (he Michgan Farmer, 
EXCESSIVE GRAIN-RAISING. 


Mr. Isham : 





Those who have paid little or no 
attention to the subject, will perhaps be surprised 
to hear the statement that nearly one-third of all 
the cleared land within the State is devoted to 
raising wheat, and nearly all of the other two- 
thirds to other grain. But soit is. In 1848, 
there were 1,437,459 acres of improved Jand, 
465,900 of which were that year sowed to 
wheat. The wheat crop constitutes but little more 
than one-third of the grain raised. In 1848 
were raised, 4,739,299 bushels of wheat; of oth- 
er grains, 8,179,767 bushels. ‘Taking ito con- 
sideration, in connection with the above, the 
thousands of acres annually ‘summer-fallowed, 
and it will at once be seen that nearly all the 
improved land within the State is devoted to 
grain-raising. 

Now the question arises, will not this practice, 
if long continued, prove detrimental to the in- 
terests of farmers, by impoverishing the soil!— 
That the soil of our State, though naturally 
rich, is not inexhaustible, may be known from the 
many fields which are already partially (and 
some of them very nearly) exhausted, especial- 
ly of grain-producing elements. Some portions 
of the eastern and middle States—formerly 
great wheat-growing districts—now buy their 
own bread; and wherever grain-raising is prac- 
ticed to the neglect of other branches of hus- 
tandry, the land will become poor. Hear what 
a distinguished agriculturist (J. Buel) said to the 
farmers of New York, when they were devoting 
their land to raising wheat and other grains: 

“No matter how fertile land is, you may by 
raising crop after crop from it, if you do not in 
some way manure it, make it, in time, utterly 
worthless. * * * Thereis no such thing as 
an inexhaustible soil. It is contrary to every 
principle of reason and experience. The valley 
of Egypt, from the time of Moses, has been 
celebrated for its fertility, but remember, even 
in his time, it already required the ee 
waters of the Nile to make it produce ifs usua 


mm ; 

his, though written nearly twenty years ago, 
is equally true now, and is well worthy the atten- 
tion of Michigan farmers. Had it been heeded, 
many acres of } New York would now present an 
appearance widely different from their present 
state 


Not only is too great a portion of our land de- 
voted to grain-raising, but great neglect is mani- 
fested in regard to the saving and manufacture of 











manure. Too much is allowed. to accumulate 
around barn-sills and in the woods, and rote 
sides, to “waste its fragance on the desert air. 
The present system of most Michigan. farmers, 
will prove ruinous to the soil, and they will find, 
when too late, that ‘‘an ounce of prevention ds 
worth a pound of cure.” 

You have (in the last volume of the Farmer) 
so clearly pointed out the manner in which @ 
“revolution” may be effected, that it is uscless'te 
remark thereon. I believe that the system most 
profitable to. the farmer, is founded on these three 
principles: thorough cultivation, heavy manuring, 
and rotation of crops. J. 8. 

Ceresco, Dec. 30, 1850. 


Remark: The above communication was do- 
signed for our last No., and was, of course writ- 
ten previous to the appearance of our easay on 
wheat-growing, the special object of which is te 
propose a remedy for the evils complained of — 
According to the system therein advocated, near- 
ly two-thirds of the farm would be.in grass, and 
only about one-third of it in tillable crops, either 
in wheat mainly, or other grains, as the fancy or 
judgment may dictate.—Ed. 





EXPERIMENT IN CORN CUETURE. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: 

As it is essential that the actual 
results of all experiments detailed to the publie, 
should be carefully stated, I take this opportuni- 
ty to say, that the result of my experiment in 
using plaster on corn, did not fully answer the 
expectation I had formed, in witnessing the as- 
tonishing rapidity of its growth, compared with 
corn on other paris of the same field. The rows 
where plaster had been sown, reached a larger 
growth of stalk, and arrived at maturity a little 
earlier than the rest of the corn in the same 
field; but there did not appear to «6 any very 
material difference in the yield of corn harvest- 
ed The ears were rather larger and firmer on 
these than on other rowe in the field. 

This result confirms me in an opinion previ- 
ously entertained, that the effect of plaster is to 
increase the growth of the stalk or straw of 
grains and grass, without materially increasing 
the yield of berry. But the result of my exper- 
iment in planting corn on clover sod, is out as 
to realize fully, my expectations. By a close es- 
timate, I have ascerfained the yield of the field 
on which this experiment was tried, to be fifty- 
2 bushels to the acre. But in consequence ' 
of the extreme dry weather, the corn came. up 
very uneven. The hills last up produged nothing, 
in consequence of being overshadowed by that 
which came up first. en, again, the Séeey 
wind that came through this county about the . 


time the corn began ‘o harden, threshed down 
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the heavy stalks in all directions, much of which 
dried up, or moulded away, and was finally lost 
in the measurement. I think I am justified in 
the conclusion, that the yield, but for these casu- 
alties, would have been about seventy bushels to 
the acre. As it was, the yield per acre more 
than doubled that of another field, of much 
stronger natural soil, planted to corn the third 
year in succession, on which nearly double the 
labor, in tending had been bestowed. 
JUSTUS GAGE. 
P.S. Enclosed I send eight dollars, for which 
you will forward to me, at Dowagiac, ten copies 
of the —- for one joer: 
ery respect ours, 
Ne eae J. GAGE. 


Dowagiac, Cass Co. Mich., Dec., 19, 1850. 


DEEP PLOWING—CAN’T TAKE THE 
FARMER—ABOUT WEEDS, SORREL, 
&e. &e. 

Although the following was not meant for pub- 
lication, it contains too many good things to be 
withheld: 





LircuFie.p, Jan. 4th, 1851. 
Mr. [sham : 

Dear Sir: I have made some 
effort to obtain subscribers for your valuable pa- 
per, and send you the following names. * * 

As you think of going to the World’s Fair in 
the spring, I suppose you would think it rather a 
small affair for me*to invite you to Litchfield.— 
You know something of other parts of our coun- 
ty, as 1 learn by your “Notes by the Way,” and 
if you can make it convenient to visit our town, 
we should be very happy to see you.* We have 
about as good a township of land as any in the 
county: in our own estimation at least. Our 
farms are probably as well cultivated as those of 
any other town, which may not be saying much 
for our skill in farming, although some of us 
manage to get pretty fair crops. [ am unable to 
state the quantity of wheat 1 raised to the acre on 
one 17 acre piece, as1 put it in with other wheat, 
and have not done all my threshing yet, but m 
harvest hands judged it would go thirty bushe 
io the acre. I assure you it was a man’s work 
to swing a cradle through it, those hot days, last, 
harvest. 

This was the fifth crop without manure or clo- 
ver, and plowed twice. The second time, I puta 

dke of oxen and span of horses to one 
plow, and Rt the plow in as near beam deep as 
ible. One of my neighbors had a_ piece of 
and equally as good, plowed it twice, from four 
to six inches deep, sowed to wheat the same tirae 
as mine, and had about 15 bushels to the acre. I 
think I may safely ascribe une-half of my crop to 
deep plowing. 

L asked this man to take the Farmer. O no! 
said he, Tam in debt—I can’t pay outa cent for 
suything that I can possibly do without, till I get 








out of debt. Said J, the Farmer will show you 
how to get out of debt. O, said he, | know alll a- 
bout farming—I’ve been a farmer all my days. 

And now, friend Isham, there is one subject on 
which I wish you to lecture your readers, as you 
only can, and I wish you could reach those who 
wont read, viz: the unpardonable habit of letting 

rnicious weeds go to.seed, such as dock, mul- 
en, burr or tory weed, the large thistle, &c., &c. 
Many of them are making their appearance a- 
mong us, and may, with a very little care and la- 
bor be moos when, if permitted to ripen, 
each plant would produce seed enough to stock a 
whole neighborhood. I have had my patience 
sadly tried by seeing dock and tory weed ripen- 
ing their seed even in the door-yards of our farm- 
ers, and the place set apart for a garden. I would 
assoon think of passing a Massasauga without 
killing it, as a dock without digging it up. 

A word about sorrel—the greatest pest we have 
to contend with, in cultivating our farms. 1 have 
found that plowing shallow in the fall, cultivating 
or harrowing so as to tear out the roots, and ex- 
pose them to the action of the frost of winte., 
manuring the ground well in the spring, deep, 


‘thorough plowing, planting with corn, going thro’ 


with the cultivator twice, and hoecing once, has 
proved the best remedy. In this way, I get six- 
ty bushels of corn to the acre, cut up m 
corn, put 10 rows one way and 4 the other, in 
a shock, plow once, sow with wheat, and put the 
balks into spring wheat. In this way, I have 
been quite as successful in raising wheat as on 
the old plan of summer-fallowing. In the fall 
plow again, and in the spring, as before; seed 
with oats or barley, after first harrowing; seed 
bountifully with clover, and harrow in. 

I wish youa happy New Year, health and 
prosperity. 

Yours &., 
WM. SAVAGE, 


P.S. In seeding with clover, [ would recom- 
mend an admixture of some one, or all of the 
following seed: white clover, timothy, red top, 
or even June grass, as I consider any of them 
much better than sorrel, and to keep sorrel out 
I find it necessary to have the whole surface of 
the soil occupied with grass; clover having a tap 
root, it is very difficult to subdue it with that 
alone. W. 8. 


* Not happier than we shall be to visit you 
when we can,—Ed. 


- Hillsdale moving.—H. Johnson, Jr. Esq., of 
Hillsdale, in a letter transmitting the names of 
club for the Michigan Farmer, says, “We met on 
Friday, the 10th inst, and formed an agricultural 
society for Hillsdale county, and I hope you will 
soon hear that we are doing something, even 
thislate hour.” 
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A Goop Exame.e.—J.M. Holden, Esq, P.M., 
of Oak Plains, Livingston county, through whose 
kind offices we have reveived a club of subscri- 
bers for the Michigan Farmer, with the pay, in- 
cluding his own name, orders also a copy to be 
sent to a friend at Providence Rhode Island, and 
adds: . 

“Asa resident of this State, I do not feel a- 
shamed,but a just pride in the circulation of your 
paper in other States. Although not adapted to 
the agricultural interest of Rhode Island, it can- 
not be read without much interest and instruc- 
tion, even in that state. I feel that every name 
I can add to your list, is not only an encourage- 
ment to you in your labors for the farmer, but a 
still greater benefit to che subsbribers them- 
selves.” 

READING TO GOOD PURPOSE. 
Srtract of a letter from Hon. F. A. Kennedy. 
Treumsen, Jan. 9, 1851. 


Mr. Isham: 
Dear Sir: Enclosed is one dollar 


for the Farmer. J admire your paper much, and 
think Michigan, in a few years, will show, by 
farme, stock, and crops, that it has been read to 
sume purpose. if we plow deep, put the seed in 
at the right time, and kill all weeds, I think we 
need not fear but Providence will reward our la- 
bors.” 

Isaac Powers, Esq., of Springville, Len. Co. 
writes as follows: 

“I do not wish to soft soap, but honor to whom 
Your indefatigable industry to 
make the Michigan Farmer what it ought to be, 
and is, is worthy of all praise; and no farmer 
ought to be without it, and would not, if he knew 
his own interest. The last number is worth a 
dollar to every practical farmer who would observe 
the rich instructions therein contained. Your 
vigilance to advance the agricultural interests of 
the country, is such, that every farmer, if he 
knew his own interest, would enclose his dollar 
to you without delay.” 

Remark: We have a higher motive, we trust, 
than the gratification of vanity, in publishing 
such testimonials as the above, coming as they do 
from the most enlightened farmers in the State. 
It ig to be remembered, that it is not long since 
it was deemed preposierous to suppose that a de- 
cent agricultural paper could be gotten up west 
of the Alleghany mountains; and even to this 
day, there are those among us who know little or 
nothing of the Michiyan Farmer, and who, if ask- 
ed to subscribe for it, would probably stretch 
themselves up, and looking very wise, reply, ‘Ve, 
I take an Eastern agaicultural paper!” 





A GOOD CONFESSION. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Oxrorp, Jan. 6th, 5). 
Friend Isham: . : 
Sir: Owattending our State Fair last 


fall, Thad eu opportunity of becoming a subscriber for 
the Michigan Farmer, andi must say that I am-very 
happily disappointed in regard to its intrinsic worth, as 
an agricultural paper. 

I have for several years been acquainted with an east- 
ern agricultural work, which haga very extinsive circula- 
tion, but f am under the necessity, 1 confess, from the 
short acquaintance I have had with your paper, of giving 
it a most decided preference. The most of your corres- 
pondents, and your Notes by the Way, are very interest- 
ing. 

Noticing your-terms, I resolved on making an effort to 
iverease your subscribers, and for two reasons; first, be- 
cause I am anxious the Farmer should have a wide cir- 
culation, and second, you promise to visit the World's 
Fair, which | think will prove very interesting and useful 
to your readers. I accordingly took a horse and rode one 
day, and have procured eight subscribers, and shall con- 
tinue to get all the subscribers 4 can vntil the first of 
April.* : 

Yours in haste, ‘ 
WV. B. DE LAND. 

* Thanks to friend D., and all others of a ike spirii, 
for their noble efforts in behalf of the greatcause. But 
do not forget to fulfill your good intentions as to becoming 
contributor to.the columns of the Farmer.—Ed. 


Anornkr Goov Conrrssion—Richard Dougherty, Esq. 
near Contreville, St. Joseph county, who recently gave 
uy the Michigan Farmer in favor of an eastern agrical- 
tural paper, writes us—*'I repent giving up the Mich. 
Farmer, as its superiority must be confessed by all—so 
send it along.” 





BOILING OVER. 

When the decision of the committee on es- 
says was announced at the late State Fair, (in 
reference to the essay on wheat-growing,) a cer- 
tain sensitive individual, whose hopes were blight- 
ed by the announcement,and whose initial is “M,” 
unable to restrain his honest indignation, came 
boldly forward, and demanded his essay, saying 
that he was going to publish an opposition essay, 
and added that he had set up nights and taken 
great pains to write it, that his fame asa writer 
had yone abroad, &¢.; and yet that the. premium 
had been given to a man who knew nothing a- 
bout farming—throwing out, at the same time, 
rather boisterous insinuations that the committee 
were very great fools. 

This same Mr, “M,” having “held in” as lon 
as he could, is at length giving vent to his injored 


feelings, through the columns of the Ann Arbor 


Argus. We are sincerely sorry if we have con- 
tributed, in any manner, either directly or indi- 

rectly to make him unhappy. We certainly did - 
not know that he was a competitor, and of course 

we could not know that we were making such 

havoc of human happiness. Pardon us this once, 

friend “‘M,” and we will try and do better next 

time. 
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(7 Although the following letter was 
not designed for publication, and although it con- 
tains a stateme'it of facts in regard to the bene- 
fits of plaster in a dry season, at variance not on- 
ly with the philosophy of many scientific men, 
ad Leibig among others, but with the experi- 
ence of some of our best farmers, we freely give 
it, What we want is light: 


EFFECT OF PLASTER IN A DROUTH. 


Mr. Isham: 

Dear sir: Enclosed is two dol- 
lars, for the Michigan Farmer the past and pres- 
efit year. And now, while I have my pen in 
hand, may Isay a few words to you, as I consid- 
er that you are interested in the prosperity of eve- 
ry farmer in the State, whether his means be 
great or small ? 

for me, I cannot be satisfied without the 
Michigan Farmer comes to me regularly every 
month, Its useful hints cannot well be valued 
too highly. I am comparatively in the woods, 
and if at any time I am at a loss what to do, in 
order to carry on my farmto the best advantage, 
I fave only to refer to the pages of the Farmer, 
and it is very rare that I do not find just the in- 
formation that I desire. I do not have to visit 
different parts of the State in order to know what 
1 wish, for I have the observation and experience 
of the best farmers in the State before me, and 
ean profit by them at once. 
. In the Dec. No. I saw some remarks to the 
effect that we received the greatest benefit from 
plaster in a wet season. From my own experi- 
ence, I ean say nothing on this point, but ] know 
it to be the opinion among farmers with whom I 
have conversed, that the greatest benefit is de- 
rived from it in a dry season, And the philoso- 
pliy for it I had supposed to be this, that the 
plaster — quite a strong affinity for water, 
the dews (which in Michigan are known to be 
very heavy,) are held by it, and prevented from 
being evaporated upon the rising of the sun, 
thereby retaining, in a dry time, whatever mois- 
ture may come to the earth, together with the 
gases, for the benefit of the plant. 

The first part of the growing season with us 
this year, was very dry, so that the hay crop was 
very light. One of our townsmen, while the 
drouth was at its height, seeing that his mead- 
ows bid fair to yicld him no crop, bethought him- 
self of trying an experiment with plaster. He, 
immediately went to the plaster mill, only a few 
miles distant from his place, and broyght home 
three tons of plaster, and applied it to his mead- 
ows. Ina few days the effect. was plainly visi- 
ble; and the result was a wo crop of grass, 
while his neighbors had a very light crop. He 
considers himself more than trebly paid for the 
7 in the increased yield this season, to say 
nothing of the future. 





One of my neighbors sowed his clover seed in 
the chaff, upon wheat, this spring. The seed took 
well, and grew finely until the te came on, . 
when it nto manifest signs of dymg out.— 
He made use of plaster freely, and saved it. The 
wheat also kept its rank and deep green appear-' 
ance, while other fields a d almost used up 
by the drouth. Others that seeded with clover 
in the same way, and at the same time, lost both 
seed and labur. I have no doubt, had plaster 
been used, the result would have been the same 
asin the case mentioned above. If any of us 
are in error about the use of plaster, we would 
gladly know the truth, and not apply it injudi- 
ciously, 

The above remarks are not designed for pub- 
lication. I wish you the greatest suecess in your 
labors, and a happy New Year. 

Yours in the cause of agriculture, 
8. 8. BAILEY. 

P.S. 1 design, in the course of the winter, to 
furnish you a few lines on the application of ma- 
nures, «c.” 8. S. B. 

Paris, Kent Co., Dec. 25th, 1850. 


* The sooner the better—Ed 
RECEIVING AND GIVING. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Asu, Monroe county, Dec. 14, ’50. 
Mr. Isham: 


/ 


Dear sir: Having taken the Far- 
mer only since July, I have not been able to 
practice many of its precepts, but if my life is 
spared I intend to profit by the experience of 
others. 

I broke up my summer-fallow in the old way, 
supposing all that was necessary was to get a 
mellow surface, and contented myself with that; 
but, getting the Farmer, and reading about deep * 
plowing for wheat, 1 came to the conclusion that 
the main cause of my failure in raisin 
wheat, was in my shallow plowing; an 
so with all other crops. Se, when I cross-plowed 
for seed I put the link in the upper notch of the 
clevis, and broke it up about two inches deeper. 

Thad become almost. discouraged in farming 
for a living, (although my land was heavy tim-— 
bered, sandy and muck soil, and clay subsoil, or 
bottom,) but your paper has encouraged me 80 
much, that when I get the ditches made, 
which I now contemplate constructing, I shall 
think it is my own fault if I do not raise good 
crops. 

Clearing timbered land.—Now, friend Isham, 
I think it is wrong to be always receiving, and 
never giving; se I will therefore tell you how 
I clear land, and also how I stack my straw: In 
the first place, I cut the underbrush on the whole 
piece I want to clear, and lay them straight, a 

ood armfull ina heap. I ‘then look a spot to 
orm a roll pile, by finding two of the lon 
trees, standing about four rods apart, and leaning 
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toward each other. These I fall, close side by 
side, or if they are farther apart, say six rods, [ 
lap‘them on to each other; but before I fell these 
trees, I carry every armfull of brush within a 
reasonable distance, and throw them in the line 
of the heap. After falling the two big trees, 1 
fall the next largest tree on the side, directly a- 
eross the heap, or pile, chop off the top ina 
place that will leave the body about on a balance, 
then with my oxen I mill it round, and tumble 
4t in, or close by the side; the next tree I serve 
the same way, and so on, until I get all the trees 
that I can fell on either side, milled into the heap. 
It issometimes necessary to chop a length off 
the butt to make the body balance. I then chop 
ap the tops, so that I can, with the oxen, haul 
#hem up to the heap, and pile them on. I then 
fell all the trees round, that will reach, with their 
tops on the heap, or pile, and chop up the bodies, 
and then consider that pile finished, and begin 
another, and so on until! get through the job; 
and when my chopping is done, I consider the fal- 
low half logged, especially as the big timber is 
disposed of, and the remainder can be logged up 
without waiting to burn the fallow. 

When I finda large tree, that leans a little 
back from the way I want it to fall, [ chop it on 
the backside first, nearly half way, chop a square 
notch at the upper a | of the cut, on the body, 
then fit a bleck, or post, five or six inches through, 
and drive it in snug; sometimes I put in two of 
them. I then chop the front side, and with the 

help of one, two or three heavy spring-poles, or 
the falling of a small tree, if convenient, against 
it, I always bring him over where I want him.: 

I have cleared sixty acres of my farm of very 
heavy timber, and it was only on the last fifteen 
acres that I got the hang of doing it in this way. 
And I do eandidly say, that had I seen an article 
on this plan in the newspaper, when I first com- 
menced clearing, and profited by it, | would have 
saved myself more than one hundred dollars 
worth of hard labor. 

Self-foddering stack—Three years ago last 
summer, I made a frame, or straw pen, as some 
call it, sixteen feet wide and thirty-two feet long, 
by setting six posts in the ground, three on a side; 
the middle ones ‘stand bracing, and about five 
feet high. I cut notches in the top of the post, 
to lay the long timbersin. I then put beams a- 
cross on the longer side timbers, about 34 feet a- 

, notehed in the end to keep them from slip- 
ing off, and to keep the sides from spreading. I 
then set in the rails, flaring out, as is usual, at 
the top, and about 4 feet apart; then when I 
thresh my wheat, I fill the space under the beams 
with straw, to keep the lower ends of the rails in 
their place, and then build up my stack on the 
beams, topping it out in the best manner to shed 
rain. 

Then when foddering time comes, 1 take out 
the.straw from under the beams, which is easily 


done, for it is all loose, tip up the lower ends of 


the rails, and draw them all out—then my stack 
stands on six poste, and forms.a complete shelter 
for my cattle; they all go under, pulldown and 
eat what straw they want, and what they waste 
under foot the hogs manufacture into manure; 
and it frequently Cotes that the threshing ma- 
chines leave wheat enough in the straw to induée 
the hogs to werk all winter. The cattle werk 
at it until itis settled down, and nothing but the 
bare roof left, and that flattened down. 

Last winter, in consequence of there being so 
much grass in nay wheat, théy ate it top andall 
This is a self-foddering stack, and d-alowe one 
good to go out, on a cold, stormy morning, and 
see the cattle all stowed under there as close :as 
they can lie, chewing their quids and lovking as 
good natured as a tea party. 

In the spring, [ either draw the straw 'on the 
ground I want to plow, or fork it over one side, 
and clear the ground for the next stack. This 
size frame, or pen, is sufficient to hold the straw 
uf from ten to fifteen acres; if necessary, it could 
be made longer, but should not be made wider. 

Yours, &c., 
" A. CLARK, 


DEVON STOCK. 


The following extract of a letter upon breed- 
ing Devon stock, by J. N. Blakesley, the great 
sheep man of Connecticut, is published in the 
Watertown American: 

“In breeding stock, the farmer should have 
three objects in view: 

. Ist. In this country, the first and most im- 
rtant are the milking qualities. 

2d. ‘The working qualities—we want those of 
first rate draught—and ‘ 

3d. The last of all, is for the ter. 

It is of the greatest im iat we breed 
in both milking and working qualities into our 
own Devon stock, and to expel all marks of im- 
purity before they are entitled to the name of 
thorough bred animals, 

It has of late become very fashionable, if'a man 
wants to gull the public on his stock, to make ous 
a long pedigree, claiming purity of blood, and 
tracing their origin to some great Lord in Eng- 
laud, when the very appearance of the animal 
itsejf proves it to be a cruss blood, to the atten- 
tive observer. It is much easier and safer to write 
a false pedigree than to counterfeit a bank bill, 
and | leave the public to judge whether there is 
any danger of such a trick in these days of spee- 
ulation. The public should be on ‘its‘guard, for 
it is just as easy for a man to detect the impure 
marks of an animal, if he has had experi as 
for the cashier of a bank to detect acounterfe® — 
bank note. 

It is not my intention to cest reflections upon 
any man’s stock, but I do think it of the greatest 








importance that we so study the art of : 
as to avoid the necessity of importing, thus traris- 
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fering the credit which justly belongs to the stock 
waisers of our own country, toa foreign land. I 
am not ready to acknowledge that our native ag- 
riculturists are lacking in intellectual powers or 
in the atts of improvement, that should make 
them inferior to the same class in other countries. 
And I should like to know whether men are any 
‘more honest in England than. we are here—and if 
they are not just as likely to cross their Devon 
stock to accomplish particular objects, as we are? 
If not, why do they breed them for a 
wholly, if they neve crossed their stocks 
In selecting cows for milking qualities, choose 
those whose skin is as yellow as fall butter— 
should they have a white skin they will give blue 
- anilk; and it is just as important that we look for 
good milking qualities in the male animal, as in 
the female. I will here close my remarks for 


the present.”’ 
JACOB N. BLAKESLEE. 
Watertown, Ct., Nov..1850. 
For the Michigan Farmer, 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 
Mr. Editor : 





I was glad to see your remarks, 
in the last number of the Farmer, in reference 
to the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau. 
It is a subject which 1 consider to be of the ut- 
most importance to Michigan, and indeed not on- 
ly to Michigan, but the whole western country— 
aye, and to the nation; for agriculture is the base, 
the rock upon which we stand. States that at- 
tempt to feed and grow up upon speculation, find, 
when the storm of adversity sweeps over the 
. land, that they have built upon a sandy founda- 

tion, and that idios they can prosper they must 
become producers as well as consumers. 

I well remember the time when our own State 
commeneed her splendid career of speculation. 
I watched her progress: fora time she made 
long and rapid strides—her internal improvement 
scheme was a noble scheme. Every village must 
have its bank and its water power. Farms and 
mills were not fashionable in those days; a water 
power on paper was considered more valuable 
than a bona fide farm of one hundred acres, with 
fifty acres cleared and under good cultivation.— 
Yes, Michigan was thought to be a beautiful, sub- 
lime, noble State; all men were becoming rich 
as fast as paper ciiies and paper dollars could 
make them so. Even the old United States, with 
other banks, undertook to throw five millions of 
dollars into the Jap of the State, but speculation, 
or speculators, were careful to take charge uf 
more than two millions of this sum, so that it has 
not arrived here unto this day,and probably nev- 
er will come. 

t just as our beautiful State reached the 
height of sublimity, she fell, and became a ridi- 
eule and by-word among the States, and to her 
own surprise, she found she had built upon a 
sandy foundation.. Bvt although fallen, and se- 





riously injured, she soon rallied; and in lookin 
about for a solid and sure foundation upon whi 
to build, she saw that she must no longer look to 
Indiana for a supply of beef, Ohio for pork and 
flour, or the banks for an inflated paper currency, 
to enrich her; but she must build upon that solid 
and sure foundation, agriculture. ‘This she re- 
solved upon, and this she did—so that Michigan 
is no longer a reproach, but an ornament among 
the States. Look at her asshe was, when striv- 
ing to stand and thrive upon speculation. Now 
look at her as she is, now that she stands firmly 
upon asolid foundation. — 

Should you ask Michigan how much she owes, 
and what are her assetts, she would tell you her 
debts are not great; but if you wish toknow what 
are her assetts, just look out upon the countless 
acres of wheat and other grains, the herds of ext- 
tle, sheep and swine, that cover the hills and 
plains. Do they not tell you, Michigan can not 
only pay her debts, but clothe and feed herself, 
pis have millions of wheat, beef, pork and meal 
to spare ? 

It is to agriculture we look,and upon which we 
depend for our future prosperity. What is trae 
of Michigan in this regard, is true of all the. west- 
ern States. Is it not important, then, that an ag- 
ricultural bureau should be established at Wash- 
ington? ; J.C. 4. 

Detroit, Jan. 8th, ’51. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARMING IN WINTER. 


I find that many who pretend to be farmers, 
are at a loss how to employ themselves during the 
winter, thinking there cannot be anything done 
on the farm except in the season of the year when 
cf can either sow or reap. . 

have known men spend their time so poorly 
during winter, that noteven a pile of wood could 
be seen on the farm in the spring, which can be 
procured in winter better than at any other time. 

But there is one thing too often seen in the 
spring, and that is, a stack of manure that might 
have been got out in the winter, or early in 
spring; butin nine cases out of ten it is not done 
at all. 

Again, all such work as splitting rails, and 
making fence, and chopping, and clearing land, 
may, to a great extent be done in the winter, es- 
pecially where the timber has been girdled, as is 
generally practiced on the openings of this coun- 
try. 

This is the time, also, for procuring timber, 
lumber, and shingles, for building should be at- 
tended to in the winter season. 

This isalso the best time for threshing grain 
and taking it to market; and for all such work as 
breaking steers and colts, this is certainly the best 
time in the year. 

Now perhaps some one is ready to say, that 
this is no news—that these are all well-known 
facts, and need not have been mentioned. Cer- 
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tainly they are facts that should he known to ev- 
ery one, but it appears that they are not; for we 
frequently see peo rforming much of the 
above described labor in the heat of summer, 
when they should be engaged in tilling the 


mnd. 
Ba A. HENRY. 
Lansing, January 11, 1851 


THICK SOWING-THE MICHIGAN FARM.- 
ER AT THE EAS?. 

The following communication “jn the Boston 
Cultivator,drawn forth by the remark in our Notes 
by the Way, in the November number, in refer- 
enee to the effect of sowing wheat thick,is strong- 
ly confirmatory of the views there expressed : 

From the Boston Cultivator. 
THICKLY SOWN WHEAT. 








ae 


Ma. Epiror:—Some of your friends have ad- 
vocated thick sowing, even of wheat, and one has 
remarked that the Scotch always practice thick 
sowing, for the simplest reason in the world, that 
they have found by long experience that the qual- 
ity as well as quantity at harvest is augmented by 
it. They argue, it is quite fallacious io depend 
upon a thin sewing tillering in the Spring: even 
if it does, the crop from these tillered stalks is al- 
ways inferior, and if much of it, always spoils the 
sample for the market. If a grain of wheat will 
put forth but a couple of ears, and bring them to 
full maturity, the yield at harvest will be greater 
and better than from three times the number of 
tillers; and then comes the consideration of the 
thickness of the crop,which is often likewise thrice. 
To those who believe that the sample of grain from 
a thickly sown crop,would be likely to suffer from 
disease, | would present the following 
testimony in favor of thick sowing, from the last 
number of the Michigan Farmer, whose pages I 
always read with very great pleasure and much 
profit. It is there said: 

“Gen. W. recently had a conversation with an 
intelligent farmer from the State of New York, 
who had been in the habit of sowing two bushels 
of wheat to the acre, the effect of it being to make 
the straw small, always bright, and never liable to 
rust, while the yield is more.” All true, depend 
upon it, and to wiich 1 add, the quantity allowed 
in England is generally two bushels and a half 
per acre;.while the Scotch sow even more, and 
as much as four bushels of oats per acre ! while 


weallknow that from the great quantity and|; 


quality of the-oats grown in Scotland, and upon 
which the inhabitants almost subsist,Scotland has 
been called the “land o’ cakes.” . 

Joun Say. 





EP We are indebted to Hon. Wm. Sprague 
for a copy of the Patent Office Report. The re- 
port: from the head of the agricultuaal department 
ie still behind, 





PAINE’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 


We cut from the Boston Chronotype the fol- 
lowing interesting explanations of the new mode 
of converting water into fuel, light, and motive 
power, discovered by Mr. Paine, of Worcester. 


The consequences of this discovery are enough 
to upset the soundest intellect. It must make a 
revolution in scienge and society. It puts socie- 
ty under new conditions, by virtue of which a 
hundred things may easily happen which we now 
think impossible. “Wealth may lose its influence, 
and tyranny its motive. Emancipated from phys- 
ical labor in so great a measure, and Acne? & 80 
much higher degree of physical comfort, the 
race may advance in moral culture and develop- 
ment more in one generation than it otherwise 
would in a thousand years. Given light, heat, 
and power, free as the water, we are armed a- 
gainst all other wants, and fortified against all en- 


 emies. 


These consequences are so overwhelming that 
it seems impossible to-believe them. Yet the 
all result irresistibly from facts which the testi- 
mony of our senses obliges us to believe. We 
saw, examined, and handled the secrets of Mr, 
Paine’s helices, and the peculiar electrode neces- 
sary to give full effect to so potent a current, We 
saw, 88 no one could help seeing, how, if the com- 
mon helices would do anything, these would do 
infinitely more. We could now easily construct 
the apparatus, if so disposed, and should have 
no doubt of its results. The results which we 
witnessed were too abundant and overwhelming 
to leave the slightest doubt that the great desid- 
eratum is achieved. Itis far within th limits of 
truth to say that the mechanical power that 
would result from the combustion of the hydro- 
gen which we saw evolved from water by turning 
the helices one minute, would continue to. turn 
them an hour; nay, taken in connection with the 
oxygen which might have been evolved at the 
same time, it would have been able to lift the 
man who turned, up through the roof, and would 
have been fully equal to the solution of that cele- 
brated problem, “to lift one’s self by the waist- 
band,” 

Regarding water, henceforth, as the only fuel 
of the civilized world, we feel exceedingly anx- 
ious that our city should seize the opportunity be- 
fore monopoly has laid hold of it, to add this splen- 
did use of the element to our Cochituate bless 


ing. 

‘tt does not matter a straw to us how strange it 
may be that Mr. Paine has not sooner introduced 
his discovery and invention to the world—that he 
has not lighted up the Astor House or exhibited 
it in Boston—we have seen the thing done, and 
ean do it. The thing which we have seen, being’ 
done, all the rest follows, of course, as sure as 
day follows sunrise—sailing vessels are driven 
from ihe ocean—locomotives run without smoke: 
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or sparks—the entire smoke nuisance, and all dust ful crystals. Carbonates of iron, copper, and lead, 
and ashes nuisances to boot, cease from all eivil-| are ores of these metals. 


ied cities and habitations. Every portion of the 
world becomes habitable. Physical darkness is 
abolished—and we are mistaken if the moral 
darkness does not go along with it. 

Atall‘events, our gas-bills will be lightened, 
for if Mr. Paine don’t give us his light, after a 
reasonable time, we will make some for ourselves, 
and enjoy it” 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WHAT DO NOXIOUS WEEDS snp GRASS. 
ES SPRING FROM WHEN LAND IS 
FIRST CULTIVATED? 


Mr. Isham: 

Every man who has made im- 
provements on new land, situated any distanee, 
from one mile to one hundred miles from cultira- 
ted farms, soon finds barn grass, pigeon grass, 
pusley, and various kinds of weeds, springing up 
which grow only on cultivated land. 

The query is, did those grasses and weeds first 
spring from seed, fifty or one hnndred miles from 
cultivated land? If so, how did the seed get 
there? The usual reply is, that it was carried 
by birds. But the answer is unsatisfactory, if 
not wholly inadmissable. 

With the desire to call out the correspondents 
of the Farmer, to show their opinions and state 
facts on the subject, (if they can produce any,) 
the writer suggests the idea that the Creator of 
all things has go constituted the natural laws in 
regard to that part or kind of vegetation, which 

rows as a curse for man’s disobedience to the 
ivine command, that the soil, when cultivated, 
spontaneousty produces the first growth of those 
noxious weeds and grasses, to which it is natural- 


ky adapted. 
¢ PLOW JOGGER. 
Clinton. couuty, Dec. 1850. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 


Oxus is the Greek word for acid; ginomai, in 
Greek, means make; hence the literal meaning of 
oxygen is atid-maker. Combined with sulphur, 
it forms sulphuric acid; with hydrogen, nitric 
acid; with carbon, carbonic acid, &c. Respira- 
tion, combustion and fermentation are the three 
principal operations producing the combinations 
<en and earbon; the results, carbonic 





Acids oombine readily with metals, earths and 
alkalies—as iron, lime, and potash. By chemists 
these combinations are called salts, designated 
hy’ the termination ate. Sulphuric acid combin- 

with various bases, produces sulphates; ni- 

pio, mitrates; carbonic, carbonates. Sulphate of 
lime:is gypsum, or plaster of Paris; sulphate of 
ivon; copperas; of soda, glauber salts; of mag- 
nosia, epsom salts: The carbonate of lime is com- 
mon limestone, marble, chalk, and many besuti- 





About a century ago, water was found to be 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and common 
air of oxygen and nitrogen. About half a centu- 
ry since, oxygen was found by Sir Humphrey:-J)a- 
vy to be an element of rocks, and of eourse of 
soils, as it was of the alkalies; combined with ox- 
ygen were found, by the same great chemist, to 
be metals very peculiar in character. 

It hence appears that oxygen is an element in 
air, earth and water, existing abundantly in solid, 
liquid and eerial forms. In the whole it consti- 
tutes nearly half our globe. It is, of course, the 
most abundant element in the material world. It 
is also the most important agent in producing 
changes in matter essential to human existence. 
It is very appropriately called vita? air, as nei- 
ther animal Fife nor any life can exist without it. 
It is no less essential to combustion than to life — 
It also acts with great energy upon metals and 
other solid substances. In this action it produ- 
ces three very large and very important classes 
of bodies—oxydes, acids, and salts. Iron rust 
is the oxyde of iron; the dross of lead, oxyde-of 
lead; burnt lime, the oxyde of caicium; a pot- 
ash, the oxyde of potasium; pure soda, the oxyde 
of sodium; silex, or flint, the oxyde of silicium. 
The combination of one part oxygen and four of 
nitrogen constitute the atmosphere; three parts 
oxygen and one nitrogen form nitric acid, aqua- 
fortis. Combined with other substances, it forms 
numerous acids, Saltpetre is the nitrate of pot- 
ash. The large quantity of oxygen it receives 
from the nitric acid fits it for a material in gun- 
powder—giving to that powerful agent its princi- 
pal power, 

A plate, tumbler, and serap of paper, with a 
little water, will enable any teacher or parent:to 
perform an experiment on oxygen, equally sim- 
ple, instructive and interesting. In a deep plate 
pour some water; on the water place a serap’ of 
thick paper, piece of cork, or other light. sub- 
stance; on that another piece of paper or cotton 
moistened with oil. On lighting the paper or 
cottun, place over it a large empty tumbler. The 
combustion continues for a few seconds, and 
when it is extinguished the water occupies about 
one-fifth of the space in the tumbler, showing the 
necessity of oxygen for combustion, and that it 
constitutes about one-fifth the air we breathe.— 
What man, woman or ehild would not like to be 
familiarly acquainted with an element so abund- 
ant,an agent so active as oxygen, especially 
when such an acquaintance is equally simple; 
useful and deiightful? —Holbrook. 


fe To render the sole of your boot imper- 
vious to water, order your boot maker to cut pie- 
ces of canvass in the proper shape, dip them in 
melted pitch or tar, and Jay them upon the in- 
ner soles before putting on the outer soles of the 
boots. This simple process will insure dey feet 
without making the boot clumsy. 
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HUMBLING ONE’S SELF. BA, , 
Mr. Isham For the Michigan Farmer. Ladies Department. 
. sf b aa = army 


Sir. The Michigan Farmer has 
hitherto been awelcome monthly visitor, except 
the copies for August and oer which 
would be, could you send them, like stray leaves 
restored toa book, the value of which can only 
be estimated by the farmer who can humble him- 
self sufficiently to bring to his aid the knowledge 
and. experience of successful farmers. who have 
found that “knowledge is power” to the agricul- 
turist, as well as to other sorts of folks, 

And sir, is it not strange that men of reason 
on other subjects, should conclude that they need 
no help from any source but their own experi- 
ence, in their occupation, an occupation which 
has depths unfathomable? Could the chemist, 
shut-up in his laboratory, worn down by lon 
and wearied exertion of the almost unlimi 
powers of mind, have seen the astounding re- 
sults of his labors as applied in every department 
of labor atthe present day, especially in  agri- 
culture, how would it have cheered and sustained 
him onder his discouragements, and yet how few 
care to know anything about them! 

While in years past, there has been a falling off 
in the ranks of the tillers of the soil, it is truly 
cheering to-see their vacant places filled by men 
of science—men who are destined, by spreading 
intelligence, to awaken the farming community 
to asense of their} privileges, theirs being the 
most noble oceupation of earth, 

, Yours &e., 
JUDSON BUTTOLPH. 


For the: Michigan Farmer. 
PLOWING GREEN-SWARD. 
Friend Dougherty : 





You ask why green-sward 
furrows should be set, in plowing, 80 as to cause 
them to lap on to each other a few inches ?° I 
take the liberty of answering, that for myself I 
have heard but two reasons assigned. One is, 
that it assists the decomposition of the svil, ena- 
bling the air to havea slight circulation between 
the furrows, The other is, that the little cavities 
formed by placing the furrows in that position, 
serve as nitre chambers, or caverns, for the col- 
lection of different gases, their retention for the 
time being, and their final absorption by the soil. 

Your friend, J. GAGE. 


The richest family in England—The Ark- 
wright family is the richest in England. The 
head of the house died lately, and the personal 
property he exchanged for the narrow accommo- 
dations of the doffin, was sworn to be over five 
millions sterling—say $25.000.000. It was the 
inventive genius of Richard Arkwright, the bar- 





ber, who made such great improvements in the 
manufacture of cotton, that elevated his family 
from poverty and obscurity to their present proud 
position. 





A GOOD LETTER. FROM. A LADY. 


Editor Mich. Farmer: 
Dear Sir: I borrowed and’ 
read a few numbers of: your valuable paper, and" 
the result is, I send you a dollar for it one year. 

It is decidedly the best agricultural work I ever 

read. I prefer it to to the , [xem- 

ing here a celebrated eastern agricultural paper-— 

Ed.] it is far better adapted to the capacities 
of laboring people, at the same  fime 
that it is equally elevated in style, and deep in 

science, 

My husband is a very. hard-working, old-fash- 
Lena stereotyped farmer, who is determined>te 
follow in the footsteps of his ‘illustrions prede+ 
cessors,”’*who understands the ne plus wlira ‘of : 
farming, and thinks this “book farming,” ‘and: 
these new notions, all uncalled-for innovations. — 
However, I think his ideas are raised:a little in 
reading the Farmer—so much so that he cons 
sents to send for it, which he refused to do whem 
your agent was here. 

tfully, m 

* Please favor the readers of the Farmer with 

an occasional article for the Ladies’ department. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES: 


Frorence, St. Jos. Co., Mich., 
- December 7th, ’60. 


Mr. Isham: ‘ 

Sir: I ged —— several at- 
ticles in your paper, and also. in others, ra st 
ing the Hights 0 woman; and in these articles I 
have also noticed a diversity of opinion, and as 
you have condescended to.accept of a former ar- 
ticle from my pen, [ have again presumed epoet 
your generosity by presenting you with my vi 
upen the subject of woman’s rights and privile. 
ges, which, should you not think them as crowd- 
ing upon good nature, you will please to give 
place in your columns: 

{ will commence by asking, whatde woman’s: 
right? and what her privilege? Is it, to fill the 
Presidential chair, or occupy a seat in the halls 
of Congress?—to plead at the bar, or prock 
from the pulpit ?—to lead armies, and thus fill 
pisce of captains, generals, and so forth!—to 

ve a voice in all political matters, such as mak- 
ing laws and enforcing them? If these are het 
rights, and these her privileges, why has ara 
so: long debarred her from the enjoyment of them? 


Is it because nature has endowed her with an in- 


ferior intellect ?—or a mind incapable of expen- 
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sion ?—or a heart not susceptible of justice? Or 
is it because she is destitute of that energy which 
is necessary for the performance of such duties? 
1 would answer, neither. It is because woman’s 
empire is home. There she can preside with ab- 
solute sway, and, asa general thing, she has the 
privilege of reigning there with unlimited power. 
I am willing to admit that sometimes this is not 
the case; but, in my opinion, this is chiefly owing 
to precipitancy and indiscretion. 
"Tis true that woman has long been subject to 
tyranny and oppression. ‘Too long has she been 
ject to the sarcasms, and even the ridicule, of 
impertinent writers, of every age, And even in 
this, our Peninsular State, there is a certain edi- 
tor of a periodical, who claims the name of Chris- 
tran, whose columns are too often filled with the 
slanderous productions of aspiring wrilers, which 
productions are detailed out at the liberal expense 
of woman. But it cannot be that any editor who 
will thus suffer his pages to be disgraced, has ev- 
er known a mother’s unchanging love—a sister’s 
warm affection—or a wife’s undying confidence. 
But shall woman, because man does not pay her 
that respect which is due to her nature, sigh for 
that publicity of character which man alone 
should claim? Shall she sigh to participate in 
those honors that are won by the untiring efforts 
of wild ambition? Shall she so far deviate from 
her own sphere of action, as to have her name 
enrolled with those who have died in the service 
of their country?’ Ah no—she should scorn the 
idea; she should realize that when she is thus el- 
evated, she is robbed of that grace and delicacy 
which should distinguish her from the opposite 
sex, 
But woman has power. She can wield the 
pen, and in return for sarcastic remarks, offer 
sense and exercise sound judgment—and is 
not this sufficient? Should she not be content to 
continue in the place in which the Almighty de- 
igned her to act? | will answer freely for her-— 
yes; but I would not have you infer from what I 
have said, that I do not fully appreciate the worth 
of my sex. God forbid that I should offer any 
thing that should leave such an impression. I 
consider her as capable of governing the nations 
of the earth, as far as mental capacity is con- 
werned, as man; and fully agree with a former 
writer, that alarge share of the vulgarity and in- 
‘iquity that prevails (o such an extent in our na- 
tional assemblies, would be done away; but, ad- 
mitting this to be the case, it does not follow that 
this is-her place, or that duty calls her to so ele- 
vated a sphere. 
L_will now leave the subject with you fora 
orough investigation, and it is my sincere opirt- 
ion that no female, after she has considered well 
the subject, will wish to assume a position, the 
wery thought of which is so humiliating. 


Yours FEE ayy: 
A. 





A WORD FORTHE LORDS Of CREATION 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Nixes, Jan’y 10th, 1851. 


Mr. Isham: 
Dear Sir: Weare indeed a thriv- 


ing and industrious nation; we have passed on in 
improvement and reform, until our praise is heard 
in every land. I am glad to see that our farmers, 


the farmers of Michigan, are becoming aroused, 
werd cree | their shoulders to the wheel; and the 
good work will still go on, for we must go either 
backward or forward, and we certainly cannot 
backward, in this enlightened age of the wisi, 
and in this country where the fountains of knowl- 
edge are so easy of access to all. But there is 
still great room for improvement in many re- 
spects. The use of tobacco is an evil which has 
been, and is yet, fast gaining upon us. Look at 
the youth of our land—even with our little boys, 
the first thing towards becoming a man, (the 
think,) is to learn to chew the filthy weed, and® 
then see how importanf they will step and look, 
as they spirt out the juice; and who. did they 
learn it from? 

Is it not time that something was dune to stem 
the tide of this great moral and physical evil? 
—it is already abandoned in many of the fashion- 
able societies in Europe, and individual efforts are 
being made in different parts of this country, 

Tobacco is one of nature’s most owartal it 
sons; it dries the blood, mouth, and nostrils, be- 
numbs the senses of taste and smell, injures the 
sight and hearing, and deadens the sensibilities 
of the whole system. It deranges the stomach 
and nerves, tiereby producing weakness, low 
spirits, and that dreadful disease, dyspepsia. I 
think that facts will bear me out in this assertion, 
and if so, it is important that our youth should 
be taught to shun so pernicious a practice. How 
many of our young farmers will resolve to throw 
off this bondage which they have brought them- 
selves into, and bring up their ehildren free? —- 
Let them remember, that if they would bring up 
a child in the way he should go, they must go in 
the way they would bring up the child. 

Ladies, here is work for us; let the lords of 
creation legislate for us—they have our interest 
at heart as much as we have; let them watch 
ovcr and protect us—vre loye to be thus guarded 
—and let us strive to.improve the true rights and 
privileges which we are now enjoying, as we 


ought. ADELAIDE.* 
* Let us hear from Adelaide again.—Ed. 





A valuable Cement for Household Use.—Take 
new milk, half a pint, and curdle with sharp vin- 
egar; separate the whey and mix with the-curd 
the whites of five eggs, beat well; add fine 


| quick-lime, and mix till you have a ductile prec 
wa- 


or putty. It will step cracks. and is fire an 


ter proof. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMY WITHIN 
DOORS. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHEATLAND, 12th mo., 20th, ’50. 


Friend Isham: 

The present duties of woman in- 
terest me more than any hope of additional 
rights. How to discharge these in the best man- 
ner, is what I am most anxious to know. 

I think, with E. A., that economy ought to 
have the precedence of all other accomplish- 
ments, and ‘take its rank among the first duties 
of business life. What a picture of the miseries 
of extravagance was presented ‘to the world hy 
the late tragedy at Boston! While the husband 


-and father was betaking himself to dishonesty and 


murder to sustain his expenses, four female mem- 
bers of his family were spending their time in 
visiting and aristocratic .display, and servants 


- were employed to sustain the onerous duties of 


the household. low probably might all that dis- 
"ee and suffering been prevented, had a wise 

ead of the family, sympathising with her hus. 
band in his embarrassments, dismissed the hired 
help in good season, sent two of the well educa- 
ted young ladies out to teach school, and intro- 
duced with her own hands, and one assistant, 
rigid economy into every department. Enough 
might soon have been saved to have paid off all 
debts honorably, and left a comfortable support. 
Or she might bave advised a sale of property, 
and restiteal 6 the west. Advantageous situa- 
tions would have been open here. 

It is a fact, that the real situation of affairs 
is sometimes carefully concealed from the female 
department; but this only shows the, greater need 
of watchfulness, that no mismanagement of ours 
should should bring misfortune. We have no 
right to squander our substance under any cir- 
cumstances. ll should be saved, if not for our- 
selves, for the poor. Aristocracy, either in feel- 
ingr, manners, or mode of living, is wholly in- 
compatible with the spirit of Christianity. The 
language of religion is, All ye are brethren— 
whosoever among you will be greatest, let him be 
servant of all. 

I hope the sorrows of those who have been an 
instruction,and an astonishment,may result in good 
to others, by leading them to feel the importance 
of this subject, the great responsibility resting 
upon them. No trifling subject engaged the at- 
tention of the Son of God, when he said “Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be Jost.” 

In looking around me on the other hand, it 
seemed strange that the destitute should he so ig- 
norant of economy. A little girl who lived with 
me, had an inveterate habit of throwing away 
slyly all the crusts of new bread, and she said her 
family always did sc. And I have seen numer- 
ous instances of gross wastefulness among those 
whose circumstances needed the strictest econo- 
my, “rg who suffered for lack of the things they 
wasted, — 





Could not economy and domestic. financiering 
be taught in the common schools, so as to pro- 
duce reform in these ts? In the State of 
Michigan, there is no family, possessed of a toler- 
able degree of health, that may not live comfort- 
ably if they will be industrious and save what 
they earn. Cannot some plan be devised to im- 
presé it upon their minds? I have thought of a 
cook book adapted to their means, but I know of 
no one plainly written, and otherwise suitable; 
but perhips handbills might be printed which 
could be put up in the room like pictures, and 
furnish brief rules. 

Please to give the readers of the Farmer some 
information respecting the orphan asylum. When 
will it be ready to receive inmates? and what are 
the terms of admission? and at what ages can 
they be received?* Cc 


_ * We do not know that anything has yet been 
accomplished.— Ed. 





- For the Michigan Fernie’ 
TO THE SISTERHOOD. 


“What has become of all our female corres- 
pondents?” asks our worthy editor, and we, are 
somewhat apprehensive that the Ladies’ depast- 
ment will be obliterated if we do not better sup- 
port it, and this has induced me to contribute my 
mite again. 

What can be the cause of this deficiency, of . 
late? Can it be we have no more to say? Me- 
thinks, were we at an afternoon or evening par- 
ty, our tongues would not be as still as our 
are at present. Dowe fear we shall not write 
ane I argue, we are no less excusable in 
using improper language in common conversation, 
than in writing. we make mistakes, to which 
all fallible beings are liable, we beg pardon, ei- 
ther vocal or written, and we are alike excusable 
in the latter as in the former case. Can the cause 
be that our little stock of knowledge is so soon 
exhausted? Nay, verily, this cannot be thé rea- 
gon. 

No, no, sisters of the State of Michigan, this 
is not the reason; rally, then, to the standard-— 
to your pens! to your pens!—and let it not be 
said of the Ladies’ Department, “it proved a fail- 
ure—they did not sustain it.’” Let us awake ‘to 
the subject, and begin with the new year to:be 
active, diligent in business, and serving the Lord. 

Is timidity the reason!—away with it ; come 
boldly forward, and let us hear from you 
through the Farmer, soon, What if our editor. 
has more communications than he sees p to 
insert at present, he can easily lay them by till 
there is room. If you have been, like myself, 
waiting for the better qualified, I begin to fear 
we shall wait for them till our department is left 
blank. Shall it be so? Sisters, forbid it. ~~ 

ELIZABETH. 
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LET IT BE REMEMBERED 


‘That we have offered a premium of fifteen dol- 
dars in agricultural works to the man who sends 
we.the largest number of new subscribers, by the 
firrt of April next, and ten dollars to the man 
who sends us the next largest number, by that 
time. 

And furthermore, that we offer the Wool- 

Grower for one year, to any man who sends us 
not less than eight, at eighty cts. each—the Mich- 
igan Farmer for the current year, or a copy of 
Mayhew on Education, to the man who sends us 
a club of not less.than fifteen, at 75 cents each, 
and both of them to the man who sends us not 
tess than twenty-five at the same price—all in 
advance. 
_ Although we'have-named the first of April, 
wé would say that now is the harvest time, and 
those who neglect much longer getting their 
etbs, will not be very likely to get them at all.— 
A part of the names may be sent at a time, if 
the whole cannot be gotten at once. 





WHAT YOU MAY SAY TO THEM. 


‘Many of our friends have done nobly, and our 
subscription list has been greatly incieased since 
the commencement of the new volume. But we 
must have a great many more new subscribers, 
‘anid'to aid you in procuring them we will tell you 
what you may say to them. | 

You may tell them, that if life and health are 
given us, we shall certainly attend the World’s 
Pdir, and give to our readers an account of all 
the wonderful and useful things we shall see 
there—that we shall travel throughout England 
and Scotland, pass over to the continent, visit 
Prance, Holland, Belgium, Germany, &c., and 
that whatever we can discover in those countries 
which we think will be useful to the farmers of 
Michigan, and of the West, generally, shall be 

’ gommunicated for their benefit. We design, also, 

to spend some time in the laboratory of the 

Leibig, and sit as longas we can afford the 

time at his feet. The whole will be inter- 

‘spersed with descriptions of the country, man- 
nems-and customs of the people, dc. &c. 





| grower. Very well——men 


We should think that if these things were fair- 
ly set forth by our friends, great numbers would 
thereby be induced to subscribe, who coule not 
otherwise be obtained. 

One thing is certain’ viz: that the more our 
subscribers do for us, the more we shall be able to 
do for them, and the more we shall do. Has it 
not been so, hitherto? 

We are anxious that Michigan should stand in 
the very frons rank among the agricultural States 
of the Union, and to this end, if there is anything 
in the wide world which her enterprising sons do 
not already know, and which it is important to 
their greatest prosperity that they should know, 
we want to try and find it. out, and straightway 
communicate it. é 

Tax time is now over, and many who were a- 
yerse 1o subscribing before, can readily be per- 
suaded to now. . 

We have printed many hundred extra copies, 
in the expectation of a vast accession of new sub- 
scribers. All can be supplied from the com- 
mencement of the volume. 


A word of explanation—As stated in another 
place, in writing our Essay on Wheat-Growing 
we were necessitated, from the abundance of the 
material which accumulated upon us, so to con- 
dense it as to leave many things to be inferred 
from painciples and facts given. Persons who do 
not thus set their wits to work, in reading it, may 
feel disposed to cavil at some of our general 
principles, as of not so universal application as 
we designed for them. For instance, we have of- 
ten met with persons who contended that, in or- 
der to the best results, it was absolutely necessary 
to plow a stiff clay soil more than once for wheat, 
as if would not otherwise be sufficiently pulver- 
ized. But in our essay we say, that in order.to 
any favorable results from deep plowing, (which 
we identified with once plowing,) all such lands 
must be thoroughly drained. Otherwise, in- 
deed, it is difficult to pulverize them with any 
number of plowings. But the moment they are 
divested of their stagnant water, both in the sur- 
face and sub-soil, by thorough drainage, they be- 
come as loose and friable as a gravelly loam, and 
instead of turning up in clods, as before, are as 
well pulverized by one plowing as a dozen—try 
it. 

Notwithstanding the high favor with which 
that essay seems to have been generally received, 
we have no doubt that there are things in it to 
which exceptions will be taken. One-will think 
he can mend it a little here, and another there; 
one can supply this defect, and another that, out 
of the abundance of his experience asa wheat- 
it as much ag you 




















nothin 
upon th 
ed to admiration with some, had failed’ totally 
with others, under equally favorable circumstan- 
ces; so that what one would recommend, anoth- 
er, entitled to equal confidence, would condemn 
as worthless. We found it so all over the State, 
and all over the west, as far as we have traveled. 
Here and there one may be found who would 
take exceptions to some things we have said in 
reference to clovering. While there are multi- 
tudes who have tried the system we recommend, 
on every variety of soil, with entire success, we 
have obcasionally met with a man who thought he 
had discovered that clover, as a manuré, some- 
times, at least, sours the land, and works other 
sorts of mischief, the futility of which we.shall 
hereafter show. Had we noticed all these mat- 
matters jn the essay, and supplied everything in 
“fall, it would have swelled into a volume. 


HOPE FOR MICHIGAN. 


Among the auspicious signs of the times, we 
cannot but regard as by no means the least, the 
favorable reception which our Prize Essay on 
Wheat Growing everywhere meets among the 
farmers of the west; and the more so as it wa- 
ges a war of extermination against the old order 
of things, to which most of them have \so long 
been wedded. J. A. Sheldon, Esq., of Paw 
Paw, sends us a club, and says, “They all want 
to commence with the January number, for your 
Prize Essay on Wheat Growing is regarded.as 
the one thing needful.” A subscriber out west 
who had missed,as he supposed, the January 
number, writes, “I understand the January num- 
ber is out, containmg that Pirze Essay, which all 
who have read it say is a good thing; but it seems 
to be a good which is withheld from me.” 

These are but specimens of the letters we are 
receiving, and they greatly encourage us to per- 
severe in the great work of renovating the agri- 
culture of the State, and of the West generally. 
Who will not lend a hand to help it along, by-in- 
creasing the number of our readers? 








The other Premium Essays—We had de- 
signed to publish’ the othet essays to which pre- 
miums were awarded at the late State Fair, if 
we could get permission; but it is:thought best 
by the executive committee, that they should 
first be published with the transactions of the so- 


ciety. 





ents to remember, that there is little chance for 
their commurications to appear “in the next 
number of the Farmer,” agreeable to their re- 
quest, unless they are sent in quite tke fore part 
of the month preceding. © For instance, no arti- 
cle can appear in the February number, which 
was not received previons to the 1th of January, 
and very few which came after the 10th. Please 
remember this. But do not stop writing because 
yovr communications do not appear as soon bya 
month as you would like. Send them along, 
bushels of them, if you please, and they shall ap- 
pear in due time. 





To Delinquents once more.—We would not be 
importunate, uncivil, or unreasonable, but we 
deem it a duty we owe ‘to you, no less than to 
ourselves, to keep stirring up your pure minds, 
and bringing these little matters constantly to 
your remembrance. Many of you are owing us 
from one to three years’ subscription, and we 
want you tosend us the little amount before your 
money all ‘slips away from you. If we should 
have to send an agent to collect it, you could not 
complain if we charged enough more than the 
dollar per annum, to pay his commission.— 
Money can be sent by mail through the postmas- 
ters, or each one can forward it for himself. 





Micuican Curistian Apvocats.—This isthe 
title of a new religious and -miscellaneous weekly 
paper, published at Adrian, by Rev. J. V. Wat- 
son, its editor. Price one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per year, payable in advance, or within six 
weeks, 

The second number is’before us, and bears the 
impress of talent and energy. Abundant success 
to its enterprising conductor. 


Wellman's Miscellany—The January number 
of this periodical is well stored with useful ati- 
oles. “The Man Republic,” by Prof. Whedon, 
isan article of a high order, characterized alike 
for originality and strength. The Miscellany ap- 
pears to have the favor of the people. Its influ- 
ence is good. Price one dollar per annum. 


The Hesperian—This monthly, Edited by J. 
N. Ingersoll, Esq., is tastefully got up, and con- 
tains many original and racy articles from his own ‘ 
pen and those of correspondents. Mr. I. knows 
how to make an editorial go off with a snap. His 
magazine contains an immense amount of reading 
in its eight and forty pages, andis-afforded at two 
dollars a year. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS CLASS IV—AYRSHIRES. 
A Jadges—Same as fur Devons. 
For the Annual Fair, to be held at Detroit, on| Best boll, 5 years old or over, modal and $8 0U 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Septem- t nan, Coast -_ $8 bey = rn 4 el 
o 
ber 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1851: do do 5 00 Best cow 3 years old 
Best bull 3 years old and under 5, 8 GO 
CATTLE. and under 5, 8 00 2d do do 700 
do do 7 003d do do 5 00 
Jud Bo ey nee a ate 3d do do 5 00 Best heifer 2 y’rs old, 5 00 
ges—B. Pierson, Flint, Genesee county; C. M.| peg pull 2 years old, 8 002d d do 300 
aa Cleveland, Ohio; Epaph. Ransom, Kalama- Od den ~~ 5 00 3d do ic 2 00 
3d d do 3 00 Best heifer 1 y’r old, 3 00 
aes bull, 5 years old or over, medal and $8 00} Best bull Basse old, 5 002d ‘ae. io i 2 00 
or Le: mote and $8 to o do do 7 00/2g do do 3 003d do do Al- 
o lo o §6r ddco-—Csépedv)—s«&SS«CO | Bed d do 200 | i 
3d do do de 5 00 Best do 3 y’rs old and Best bull call, ‘ 3 00 pole Saat oe 
Best do 3 5’rs uld and under 5, 8 00) 2a do 2 00 ~ heifer calf, 3 00 
under 5, medal und 8 002d do do do 700)3d do Transac- do do 2 00 
24d do do do 7003d do do do 500] tions. FY do doTrans- 
3d do do do 5 00 Best 2 y’rs old heifer, 5 00) Bost cow, 5 years old actions for 1850. 
Best do2 years old, 8 002d do do 3 00 
or Aa 4 5 003d do ys 2 QQ] CLASS YALL CATTLE NOT INCLUDED IN THX PRECKDING 
34 do do 3.00 Bestly’r do 3 00 —— 
Best do 1 year old, 5 002d do do 200! Judges—H. Lothrop, Schoolcraft; Chester Yost, Yp- 
= 2d do do 3 003d do do Al- silantir John Montgomery, Euton Ray.ide. 
Be do do 200 len on Domestic Best bull, 5 years old or over, medal and 8 00 
st bull calf, 3.00 Animals. or over, medaland 8 002d do do 700 
do do 2 00 Best heifer calf, 3 00} 2d * do do 7 003d do do 5 00 
3d do do Transac- 2d do do 2 00} 3d do do 5 00 Best cow 3 years old 
tions, for 1850. 3d do’ do Traus- Best bull 3 years old and under 5, 8 00 
Best cow, 5 years old actions. and under 5 8 00 2d do do 7 00 
CLASS 11—DEVONS, - > : ee ” eer . 
ae lo wv 5 00 Best heifer 2 y’rs old, 5 
Jadges—James B. Wells, Franklin, Oak county; Wm. — bull 2 years old, 8 002d do ‘do 3 00 
B, Campfield, Mt. Clemens, Macomb county; Peter Lat-| 24 do do 5 003d do do 2 00 
shaw, Erie, Monroe county. 2d ball 7 ie : 4 af eee 1 ap old, geod 
Best bull, 5 years old orover, medaland 8 00 one ene ~9 : 
or over, medal and $8 002d do do ' ‘do 7 00 ~ de do 3 Om go: Al. 
do do do 7003d do do do 5 O0lAu gy do do 200 len on Domestic 
3d ¢o do do 5 00 Best cow 3 years old ri d " - M, . = B myer ey 
Best do 3 y’rs old and and onder 5, 8 00/35 40 3 wp gether eh. Be 
under 5, medal and 8 002d do do do 7 00 ll aga Go" a . #00 
a a6 do 7003d do do do 5 00! ,, 2ctious for 1850. 3d do do Traus- 
3d°do. do do 5 00 Best heifer 2y’rs old, 5 00 Best cow, 5 years old actions for 1850. 
ant Z yews, ea el . 4 + e do 3 00 CLASS V1—WORKING OXEN. 
od jo do 200) Judges on Steers and Working Oxen—Asaho! Brow: 
fee aS +} ee ae + : P ‘ 
Rot i-yercd do 8 00 21 rs do 3 00 var snag Isaac J. Voorhies, Pontiac; H. 8S. Holeomb, 
d d : ¢ 
3d vd do 2 : hg a a icone “ Best yoke working oxen, 4 years old or over,medal & 10.06 
Beet boll calf 3.00 Animals. Se A 94GB 1 boot os B ve 
3d md = Poss. 2 nds aoe _ pe Best 10 yoke do do do from 1 county 20 00 
actions for 1850. 3d do do Trans- 2d do do do do do 10 00 
Best cow, 5 years old actions for 1850. CLASS VII—STEERS. 
: ay ay re on Judgés—same as on Working Oxen. 
Judges—Samo as shorthorne. _ 4 ae toe — 10 00 a rat mm iain 40 
Best ball 5 years old or over, medal and 8 00|  el’s Farmer’sCom- ations, and 2.00 
or over, medalaud 8 002d do do do 7 00! panion, and 5 00 Best yoke 1 year old, 5 00 
24 do do do 7003d do do do 500/3d do dotran- 2d do do 3 00 
3d. do do do 5 00 Best cow 3 years old sactions, and 2003d do do traus- ; 
eon a eg old . aia we 5, 8 00] Best yoke 2 vearsold, 6 00 actions. : 
and under 5, 0 o do 700 - 
94 do do do 70034 do do do 500) jy, gout "ues Canine 
3d do do do 5 00Best heifer? y’rs old, 5 00] “7°08 ame as on class im 
Best boll 2 years old 8 do 3 00| Best pair fat oxen, ’ Best fat steer, 3 years 
24 = do do 5 003d do do 2 00; medal and 10 old, 5 00 
‘83d do do 3 00 Best helfer1 year old 3 U0 do do 100024 do do . 3 00 
Best dolyearold 5 002d do do 200;3d do do _ 5903d do do trans- 
24 do do 3 003d do do Al- Best fat ox, 5 00 actions. 
34 do do 200 ten on Domestic 2d do 3 00 Best fat heifer, 3 y’rs 
Best do calf, 300 Animals. 3d do transactions. old, 5 00 
Qd do 2 00 Best heifer calf, 3 00| Best fat cow, 5 0024 do do 3 00 
3d do Transac- Od - de “de 2009/24 do 3 003d do do trans- 
tions. 3d do do Travs- 3d do transactions. actions. 
Best cow, 5 years old actions. Applicants for premiums on fat cattle must farnich 
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particular statements of the manner of feeding, kind, 
quantity, and cost of food, and all the expenses connect- 
ed with the fattening; otherwise they will be excluded, 
Animals exhibited in pairs, cannot compete for single 
premiums, 


CLASS IX—FAT CATTLE, FED ON HAY AND GRASS ALONE AF- 
TER ONE YEAR OLD. 
Judges—On Fat Cattle and Milch Cows, Charles 
Fitzhugh, Saginaw; George Clark, Lapeer; Asahal 
Beach, Battle Creek. 


Best pair fat oxen, Best fat steer, 3 years 


medal and old, 5 00 
2d do do 10002d do do 3 00 
3d do do 5 003d do do trane- 

Best single fat ox, 500 actions. 
24 do do 3 00 Best fat heifer, 3 y’rs 
3d do do Trans- old, 5 00 

actions for 1850. 2d do do 3 00 
Best fat cow 5003d do do trans- 
2d do 300 actions. 


3d do transactions P 
Exhibitors of fat cattle offered as grass fed, must have 


with them the affidavit of the breeder that they havo od 


been fed on grass and hay alone, since one year old; eth- 
erwise they will be excluded. . 


CLA8S X-——-MILCH Cows, 


The cow tobe kept on grass only, during the experi- 
ment, and for 15 days previous to each period of trial. 

The trme of trial, from 10th to 20th June, and from 
10th to 30th August. 

Statement to be furnished, containing: Ist,the age 
and breed of cow, and time of calving; 2d, the quantity 
of milk, in weight, also of butter, during each period of 
ten days; 3d, the butter made to be oxhibited with the 
cow, at the fair, iu Detroil, aud the statement to be ver- 
ified by the affidavit of the competitor aud one other per- 
son conversant with the facts. 


Best, Medal and 8 00 
2d: do Allen on Domestic Animals, and 8 00 
3d do ‘ 5 00 


Judges same as on fat cattle. 
CLASS XI—FOREIGN CATTLE, 


Beast short horn bull, 2 years old or over, diploma & 8 00 
do do hiifer or oow, 2yrs_ do 7 8 00 
do Deven bull, ; 2 do “ 8 00 
do do heifer or cow, 2 do a 8 00 
do Hereford bull, Q do “” 8 00 
do do heifer or cow, 2 do a 800 
do Ayrshire buil, 2 do ne 8 00 
do do heifer or cow, 2 do “e 8 00 


Judges—Edward Belknap, Henrietia, Jackson county; 
Charles E. Stuart, Kalamazoo; A. 8. Brooks, Novi, 
Oakland county. 

HORSES, 
A CLASS I—FOR ALL WORK. 

Judges—George A. Monroe, Jonesville; Alfred J. Boss 
Pontiac; Daniel 8. Hibbard, Jackson. 

Best stallion, four years old or over, medal and 8 00 
8 


2d do do 0 00 
3d do do do Youatt on the horse, &8 00 


Best brood mare, 4 yrs old or over, with foal at her 


feet, medal and 8 00 
24 do do do 800 
3d do do do Youatt on the horse,& 8 00 


Best stallion 3 years old, 
2d do do do 
3d do do do 
o mare 4 years old, 


to Creo tra2 
SSSss 


do do do 
3d do do do Youatt on the horse and 
‘Toansactions, 
Best stallion 2 years old, 3 00 
do do do Youut; on the horse. 


3d do do do 


Aierices Veterinsrian, 
Best mare 2 years old, 3 


. 


Youatt on the horse, 


2d best mare 2 years old, 
do do American Veterinarian. 


Best stallion 1 year old, 
2d 


do do  Trans’s and Am.Veterinarian. 
3d do do Transactions. 
Best mare 1 year old, 
2d do do Trans’s and Am. Veterinarian. 
3d do do Transactions. 


CLASS Il—DRAUGHT HORSES. 
Jadges—On Draught, Matched, and Single Horses, 
Benj. F. Fifield, Monroe; Wm.H. Colman BattleCreek; 
Harvey Seely, Pontiac. 
Best stallion, 4 years old or over, 


medal and 8 00 
do do 8 00 


3d do do Youatt on the horse and 3 00 
Best" brood mare, 4 years old or over, with foal at 

her feet, medal and 8 00 
“d do do 8 00 


3d do do Youatt on the horse, and 3 00 


Best stallion, 3 years old, 700 

2d do do 5 00 

3d dc do 3 00 

Best mare 3 do 5 00 
do do 3 00 

3d do do Youatt o= the horse,ap2 trans’s 

Best stallion 2 do 3 00 

2Qd do 0 Youati on the horse. 

3d do do Ain. Veterinarian, and trans". 

Best mare 2 io 

2d do do Youatt ou the horse. 

3d do do Diseases of Animals,& trane’s 


Best stallion 1 y’r old, 
2d do do Trans., and Am. Veterinarian, 
3d do do transactions. 
Best mare 1 do 

do do Trans, and Am. Veterinarian. 
3d do do transactions, 


CLASS III—BLOOD HORSES. 


Judges—Isaac Wixom, Argentine, Genesee county; 
Eber Adams, Adrian, Lenawee county; Geo. W. Howe, 


Detroit. \ 
Best stallion, 4 years old ur over, medal! and 
Qd do d 


f+) 
do Youatt on the horse, and 


8 00 

8 00 

| 3d do 3.00 
Best brood mare, 4 years old or over, with feal at 

her foot, medal and 8 00 

do de , 8 00 

3d do do Youatt on the horse, and : = 


Best stallion, 3 yrs old 7 00 2d best mare 3 yrs old 
2d do do 5 00 3d do do ¥’tt 
3d do do 300 on thehorse, & tran- 
Best mare do 500  sactions. 


Best stallion 2 years old, 3 00 
5d do do Youatt on the horse 

3d do do Am. Veterinarian, and transac’s 

Best mare 2 years old, 

24° do do : Youatt on the horse 

3d do do Am. Veter., aod transactions 


Best stallion 1 year old, 
2d do « do Am.Veterinarian and transac’s 


3d do do transactions 
Best mare | year old, 

2d do do Am. Veterinarian and trans’s 
3d. do do transactions 


CLA8S IV-—-MATCHED AND SINGLE HORSES. 
Judges —Same as class ii, Daaught Horses. 
Best p’r match’d horses 10 00 2d do Y'tt on 
2d 


do do 800 the horse, and 3 
3d do do 5 00 3d do 3 
4th do do 3 00 3th do 2 
Best single horse 5 00 
SHEEP. 


CLAS6I—LONG WOOLED. 





Best buck over 2 years 2d beet buck over 2 yrs 
old, medal] and 500 old, 5 


——— 
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3d best buck over 2 3d = do Am: Shep. & 2 00 


years old, 3 00 Best pen 5 buck lambs, 5 00 

Best buck 2 years old 24 do do 300 
or under, -5003d do do trans. 

do do 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 5 00 

3d do do 2002¢d do do 3 00 


Best pen 5 ewes,med.& 5 00 3d do do trans- 
240s do 500 actions, 

Judges—On long-wooled, middle-wooled, and fat 
Sheep, Andrew Y. Moore, Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo Co.; 
A. J. Kivney, Erie, Monroe county; UC. A. Chipman, 
Rochester, Oakland county. 


CLASS 1l—MIDDLE-WOOLED, 
Jadges—Same as class i. 


Best buck over 2 years Best pen 5 ewes,med.& 


old, medal and 5 002d do 


5. 00 

5 00 

26. do do 5 003d do Am.Shep.&2 00 
3d do do 3 00 Best pen 5 buck lambs 5 00 
Best buck 2 years old, 2d do 3 00 

or under, 5 00 3d do transaci’s 

do do 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 5 00 

3d do do 2 00 2d do 3 00 


3d do transact’s 
This.class includes Southdown, Norfolk, Dorset, &e. 


CLASS 11I—MERINOES. 

Jad n Merinoes and Saxons, Wm. O’Harra,To- 
ledo, Ohio; Charles Dickey, Marshall, Calhoun county; 
Autos Aenee: Adcinns Edward Sawyer, Grand Blanc; 

e 


George Redfield, Cassopolis. 

Best buck over 2 years Best pen 5 ewer, med.&5 00 
old, medal and 5 00 2d do 5 00 

24 do do 5 00 3d doAm.Shep.&2 00 

34 do do 3 00 Best pen 5 buck lambs, 5 00 

Best buck 2 years old 2d = do do 3 00 
or under, 5 00 3d do do trans. 

24 do de 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 5 00 

3d do do 2002d do do 3 00 


3d do do trans, 


CLASS 1V—saXons, 
Judges—Same as class iii. 
Bost buck over 2 years 2d best pen 5 ewes 5 00 
old, medal and 5 003d ° do Amer. 
24 do do 5 00 Shepherd and 2 00 
340 do = do 3 00 Best pen 5 buck lambs'5: 00 
Best buck 2 years old *. 2d do 3 00 
or under, - 5 003d do transact’s 
Qa do do 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 5 00 
3d «dod 2 00 24 do 3 00 
Best pen 5 ewes,med.& 5 00 34 do. transact’s 


CLASS V—NATIVES AND GRADES 
Judges—On Natives, avd Grades, and Shepherds’ 

Dogs, John Starkweather, Ypsilanti; George Macomber 

Mt. Clemens; H. K. Farrand, St. Joseph. 

Best buck over 2 years 2d best pen Sewes 5 00 
old, medal and 5 00 3d do Am.Shep- 


24 do do 5 00 herd and 2 
3d do) do 3 00 Best pen 5 buck lambs 5 00 
Best buck 2 years old 2d do do 3 00 


or under, 5 00 3d do do trans, 
24 do do 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs 5 00 
340 do~— do 20024 do do 8 00 
Best pen Sewese,med.& 5 003d do do trans. 


FAT SHEEP. 
Judges—Same as classi, 
Bes fat sheep, 3 00 
28 best do 2 06 
34do do American Shepherd. 


CLA8S VI—FOREIGN SHEEP. 


Judgese—Jonathan Shearer, Plymouth; John B. Blose, 
Shiawassee, Shiawassee county: George Willard, Ida, 


Monroe county. ’ 
Long-wooled, 


Best buck, 5 00 Best pen of 5 ewes, 5 00 


Best pen 5 buck lainbs 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs 3 00 


Best buck 5 00 Best 5 owes 5 00 
Best pen 5 buck lambs 3 00 Best pen 5ewe lambs 3 00 
Merinoes. 

Best buck 5 00 Best pen of 5ewes 5 00 


Best pen 5 buck lambs 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs 3 00 


Sazons. . 
Best buck 5 00 Best pen of Sewes 5 00 
Best pen 5 buck lambs 3 00 Best pen 5 ewe lambs 3 00 


SHEPHERDS’ DOG. 


Best shepherds’ dog 5 00 2d best do Am. Shepherd. 
Evidence to be furnished of the thorough training of 
the dog; etherwise uo premium can be awarded. 


[The remainder of the List of Premiums will le giv- 
en in our next number.] 


MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 


Premiums to be awarded by the Executive 
Committee, at its annual meeting, in December, 
1851: 

For the best cultivated farm, regard being had 
to the quantity and quality of the produce, the 
manner and expense of cultivation, and the actu- 
al products. The persons making application 
for the premiums must answer the following ques- 
tions—To all who furnish full answers to the 

uestions, premiums will be given, consisting of 
the society’s diploma and one or two volumes of 
the society’s. Transactions, according to the value 
of such reports: 


SOILS, 4&0. 


1. Of how much land does your farm consist? 
and.how much wood, water, and improved land, 
respectively? 

2. What is the nature of your soil and subsoil? 
Is there limestone in it? 

3. What do you consider the best mode of 
improving the different kinds of soil on your 
farm?—of clay soil, if you have it—of sandy 
soil, and of gravelly soil Answer separately. 

4, What depth do you plow? What effect has 
deep plowing ad on various soils ? 

5. Have you made any experiments to test the 
difference in a succeeding crop, between shallow, 
common, or deep plowing? 

6. Have you used the subsoil plow? and what 
have been its effects on different soils and crops? 
Have you drained any of your lands? If so, what 


00 soils, and with what results? 


7. What trees and plants were indigenous to 
your soil? Give the names of each. 


MANURES. 


8. How many loads of manure (thirty bushels 
per lgad,) do you usually apply per acre? How 
do you manage your manure? Is it kept under 
cover, or are there cellars under your barns or 
stables to receive it? “G 

9, What are your means, and what your man- 
ner of making and collecting manure? How 
many loads of manure do you manufacture annu- 
ally? How many do: you apply? 

| 10. How is-your manure applied: whether in 
its long, or green state, or in compost? For what 
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crops, or under what circumstances do you pre- 
fer using it, either in afresh or a rotten state? 

11. Could you not, cheaply, essentially in- 
crease your supply of manure, by’a little extra 
labor? 

12, Have you used lime, plaster, guano, salt, 
or any substance noi. in common use, as manure? 
In what manner were they used, and with what 
results? 

TILLAGE CROPS. 

13, How many acres of land do you till? and 
with what crops are they occupied? and how 
much of each crop? 

14. What is the amonnt of seed planted or 
sown for each crop—the time of sowing—the 
mode of cultivating and of harvesting, and the 
product per acre? Have any insects been found 
injurious to your crops? If. so, describe them, 
and the remedies adopted. Have you made, or 
can you give an estimate of the value of fertiliz- 
ing matter, taken from the soil by an acre of 
wheat, estimating 20 bushels per acre ? 

15. What kind and quantity of manure do 
you prefer for each, and at what times, and in 
what manner do you apply it? 

16. How deep do you have manure covered 
in the earth for different crops and different soils? 

17. Have your potatoes been affected with any 
peculiar defect or disease, and have you been able 
to discover any clearly proved cause for it, or 
found any remedy? 

GRASS LANDS, &C. 

18. Whatkind of grasses do you use? How 
much seed, of clover or the various kinds of grass- 
es, do you sow to the acre? At what season of 
the year do you sow, and what is the manner of 
sveding? hat kinds of grass are best adapted 
to lands used for dairy purposes? 

‘19. How many acres do you mow for hay, and 
what isthe average product? At what stage do 
ro _ grass, and what is your mode of making 

a 

20, Is any of your mowing land unsuitable for 
the plow, and what is your mode of managing 
such land ? 

21. Have you practiced irrigating or watering 
meadows or other lands, and with what effect?— 
What is your particular mode of irrigation, and 
how is it performed? 

22. Have you reclaimed any low, bog, or 
peat lands? What was the mode pursued, the 
crop raised, an! what the result? 

23. Have you succeeded in eradicating the 
weeds from your farm? if so, by what methods, 
and what weeds are the most troublesome? 

‘ DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

24. How many oxen, cows, young animals, 
pes “ees do you keep, and of what breeds are 
they 

25. Have you made any experiments to show 
the relative value of different: breeds of cattle, or 
other animals, for particular purposes, and with 
what results? 





26. What do you consider the best and cheap- 
est manner of wintering your cattle, as to feed, 
watering and shelter? 

27. 5 much butter and’ cheese do you 
make annually, from what number of cows, and 
what is your mode of manufacture? 

28. How many sheep do you keep? Of what 
breed or breeds are they? How much do they 
yield ps fleece, and. how: much does the wool 
bring? How many of your sheep usually pro- 
duce lambs, and what number of lambs are usu- 
ally reared? How much will your sheep or lambs 
sell for, to the butcher? 

29. What do you consider the best and cheap- 
est manner of wintering ow sheep, as to food, 
watering, and shelter? w. many, in propor- 
tion, of your flock (if any,) do you loge during 
the winter? What difference, if any, between 
the coarse and fine wooled sheep, in-these re- 
spects? 

30. How many swine do you keep, of what 
breed are they, how do you feed them, at what 
age do you kill them, and what do they weigh 
when dressed? 

31, What experiments have you made to show 
the relative value of potatoes, turnips, and other 
root crops, compared with Indian corn, or other 

rain, for fveding animals, either for fattening or 
or milk? 
FRUIT. 7 

32. What is the number of your apple trees? 
Are they of natural or grafted fruit? and chief- 
ly of what varieties? 

33, What number and kind of fruit trees, ex- 
clusive of apple, have you? and what are among 
the best of each kind? 

34. What insects have attacked your trees, and 


what method do you use to prevent their attacks? 
35. What is your general management of fruit 
trees? 


36. What other’ experiments; or farm 
tions, have produced: interesting or valuable're- 
sults? 

FENCES, BUILDINGS, 4c. : 

37. What is the number, size, and general 
mode of construction of your farm buildings, 
and their uses? 

88. What kind of fences do you construct!— 
What is the height and length of each kind, and 
their cost, and condition?’ Have you constructed 
any wire fence? If so, what has been its cost, 
what its advantages, and how made? 

39. To what extent are your farming opera- 
tions guided by accurate weighing and measur- 
ing? and to what degree of minuteness are they 
registered by daily accounts?’ 

40. Do you keep regular farm accounts? Can 


ou state the annual expense in improving your 
bits: and the income from it, with such precision 
that you can, at the end of the year, strike an 
accurate balance of the debt and credit? Would 
not this practice conduce very much to close ob- 
servation, careful farming, and, in the end, much 
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improve your system, as well as better your for- 
tune? 


41. Give the annual receipts and expenditures 
on your farm, specifying each. 

The persons making applications for these pre- 
miums, must submit written answers to questions 
which will be furnished by the Secretary, on ap- 
plication. The statements to be returned by the 
corresponding secretary of each county society, 
to the recording secretary, at Detroit, on or be- 
fore the 10th day of December, 1851. 

The judges of farms, consist of the Vice Pres- 
ident and Corresponding Secretary for each coun- 
ty, who, together with one other appointed by the 
executive committee, will examine and report up- 
on all farms that may be offered for premiums in 
their respective counties. 


Persons wishing to enter their farms for pre- 
mium, will notify the examining committee for 
their county, who will, at the proper time, make 
their examinations in accordance with the above 
regulations. 

The committee appointed to report rules and 
regulations, to be observed at the third annual 
fair, reported the following, which were adopted: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The committee on the reception of strangers 
and members of committees, have their head 
uarters at the National Hotel, at Detroit, on 
esday.evening the 16th, and until 10 o’clock 
a.m. of Wednesday, the 17th of Sept. After that 
hour, and during the exhibition, at the office, on 
the ground. 
A register will be opened at the room of the 
committee, where strangers and members of cone- 
mittees will please register their names, immedi- 
ately upon their arrival. 
embers of the executive and viewing com- 
mittees are requested to report themselves to the 
sec , at the committee’s room, at the Na- 
tional Hotel, on Tuesday the 16th of September, 
at 7 o'clock, P.m., in order that all vacancies may 
be filled at a meeting of the executive committee, 
to be holden on the 17th, at 10 o’clock a.™., at 
the society’s tent on the show ground. 

It is of the utmost importance that committees 
should be at their posts at the hour appointed for 
their meeting. 

Any person may become a member of the so- 
ciety for one year, by the payment of one dollar 
into the ‘reasury, and then may continue a mem- 
ber by the payment of fifty cents per annum. 

Members of the society, and all who may be- 
come such at the time of the fair, will be furnish- 
ed with tickets, which will admit his wife and 
children under eighteen years of age, to the ex- 
shinee, at all times during the continuance of the 

ar. .- 

ingle tickets 124 cents, admitting one 
will be for sale at the business office, on 
day morning, 18th. 


rson, 
urs- 


Exhibitors, who intend to compete for premi- 
ums, must become members of the society. 

Persons wishing to enter their farms for pre- 
/miums, will notify either member of the commit- 
tee on farms for their county. 

ln order tosave time and confusion, exhibitors 
are requested to enter and arrange their articles, 
as far as possible, on Tuesday, the 16th, so that 
all may be in readiness for examination by the 
judges, on Wednesday the 17th, at two o’clock, 
P.M. 

Persons employed for the purpose, and wear- 
ing appropriate badges, will be in readiness on 
the ground to receive the articles intended for 
exhibition, in their several departments. 

Exhibitors will be careful to have their aninials 
and articles arranged in their apppropriate places, 
and in season; othetwies they will be overlooked 
by the viewing committee. . a 

Allarticles intended for exhibition must be en- 
tered at the business office, at the entrance of the 
show ground, before entering the enclosure. 

Exhibitors of stock should be very careful to 
enter their animals in their appropriate class; any 

rade animal, entered as full blood, will be exclu- 
ed from competition in the class to which it be- 
longs. 4 

All stock must be accompanied with a concise 
written statement of the pedigree, feeding, and 
other circumstances in relation to the character 
and condition of the animal. Horses will be en- 
tered under the head of Stallions, Matched Hors- 
es, Single Horses, and Brood Mares, and Colts 
under four years of age, according to the fact.— 
A short pedigree in writing will be required. For 
fat cattle, a short statement of the kind of food, 
manner and length of time of feeding, &c., will 
be required. 


Cards will be furnished, with the number, as 
entered at the office. ; 

Exhibitors will be careful to place their cards 
upon or near their articles or animals, so that the 
judges will have no difficulty in finding them.— 
No animals or articles entered for exhibition can 
be taken from the ground before the close of the 
fair, exeept by permission of a member of the 
executive committee; and no premium will be 
paid on animals or articles removed in yiolation 
of this rule. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES. 


The judges on animals will have regard to the 
symmetry, early maturity, size, and general char- 
acteristics of the breeds which they judge. They 
will make proper allowances for age, feeding, and 
other circumstance: on the character and 
condition of the animal. . They are cxpress- 
ly required not to give encouragement to over- 
ed animals. 

No premiums shall be awarded to bulls, cows, 
or heifers, which shall appear to have been fat- 
tened for the butcher; the object being to have 
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superior animals of this’ description for breeding. 

© persons whatever, will be allowed to inter- 
fere with the judges during their adjudication. 
The judges on stock, if not satisfied as to regu- 
larity of the entries in their regular classes, will 
apply tothe secretary for information ; and should 
there be any doubt, after examination, of {heir 
coming within the regulations, or if any animal is 
of such a character as not to be entitled to exhi- 
bition in competition, they will report the fact to 
the executive committee, that such course may 
be adopted as the case may require. 

FAT CATTLE. 

The judges on fat cattle will give particular at- 
tention to the animals submittted to them for ex- 
amination. It is believed that, all other things 
being equal, those ‘are the best cattle that have 
the greatest weight in the smallest superfices.— 
The cattle exhibited in this class will be weighed, 
and the judges will take measures to give the 
superfices of each, and publish the result with 
their reports. 

GENERAL RULES. 

When there is only one exhibitor, although he 
may show several animals in a class, only one pre- 
mium will be awarded; that to be the first, or 
otherwise, as the merits of the animal or article 
may be adjudged. Anda premium will not be 
awarded when the animal or article is unworthy, 
though there be no competition. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of 
the committee on miscellaneous premiums, shall 
award any discretionary premiums without the 
previous consent of the executive committee, -- 
Whenever, however, articles of merit, superior in 
their character, are presented, and which ate en- 
titled to special commendation, the judges are de- 
sired to notice theut particularly, and refer them 
to the consideration of the executive committee, 

No animal or article can take more than one 
premium, except as specially provided. 

As one great object of the society is to collect 
valuable information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, the several venng: committees are 
requested to, gather all the information possible 
from exhibitors, in their several departments, and 
embody in their reports all valuable information 
thus elicited, and make their reports as full as 
time and circumstances will permit. 

Judges are requested to make their reports to 
the secretary, at the business office, by one o’clock 
pM,.Thursday, 18th. 

Stock, to compete for premiums, must be ex- 
hibited by the owner or his agent. 

Domestic manufactures, needle, sheel-work, ac. 
must have been manufactured within the State, 
and within the year, except such articles as have 
not been heretofore exhibited; and such articles, 
together with fruits, flowers, vegetables, sc., must 
be the production of the exhibitor, in order to en- 
title the competitor to a premium. 

All inisiale and all articles brought from out 


of the State for exhibition, shall be entered and 


marked as Foreign, and shall not come in com- 

etition with animals or articles owned in the 

tate; but animals or articles of the State may 
come in competition with such foreign animals or 
articles, although they may be entered for com- 
petition in the State. When there is no foreign 
stock to compete with, no premium shall be a- 
warded in that class. 

Persons exhibiting several articles, will, when 
making their entries, have written lists of their ar- 
ticles, with the name of exhibitor arfd place of 
residence attached, to hand to the book keepers 
at the business office. 4 

Exhibitors of stock will, in making out their 
lists, give all the information ‘possible concerning 
their animals. They will also.be careful to enter 
their stock in the elass in which they belong. 

In the horticultural department, it is particu- 
larly desired that complete and correct memoran- 
dums should be rendered. } 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


On Wednesday, the 17th of September, the 
executive pemammy 1 mil-holl mm sting at the 






sociely’s tent, on the: , at ten o’clock 
A.M., for the purpose of filling any vacancies that 
may occur in the viewing committees. 


All members of viewing’, committees who may 
be on the ground; will be :patticular to attend 


this meeting. Leas Pe 

The viewing committees will receive their 
committee me from the secretary, aig? o’clock 
p.M., of the 17th, and commence their examina- 
tions immediately thereafter, _- 

PLOWING MATCH. ~ 

The plowing match will take place at nine 

o’clock a.m., on Thursday, 18th.. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The annual Address will be delivered by the 
Hon. Lewis Cass, on the show ground, at two 
o’clock p.m., of the 18th. 

REPORTS. 

Immediately after the address the reports of 
the judges will be read. The judges will be ex- 
i to give the reasons for their decisions, em- 

racing the valuable and superior qualities of the 
animals or articles to which premiums are award- 
ed. 

PREMIUMS, 


Premiums will be forwarded to persons to 
whom they are awarded, at as early a day after 
the fair as practicable. 

ANNUAL MEETING. ~ 

The annual meeting of the soviety, for the 
choice of .officers, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the none 
will take place at the society’s tent, at ten o’cloe 
AM, of the 19th. 

SALE OF STOOK AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A public sale of stock and agricultural imple- 
ments, will commence at ten o’clock A. m., of the 





19th. 
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THE SWAINSTON SEEDLING 


Is an English variety, fruits well, and is hard 
and valuable. It ripens quite early, but the fruit 
matures a long time in succession, and sometimes 
asecond crop is borne in autumn. It. grows 


very strongly, the foliage and flowers are large, 
and the footstalks long. Fruit large, ovate, of a 
beautiful light glossy scarlet; flavor very delicious. 
So says Downing. - 











For the ‘Michigan Farmer. 
CULTURE OF FRUITS. 


THE PEAR. 

“He who plants ; plants for his heirs,” is 
a sentiment too repented in practice wheth- 
er intentional or not, [tis a very unpropitious 
circumstance indeed, that these delusive impres- 

sions should have become so prevalent. 
Experience has often enough proved that the 
ear, with cultivation,may be grown to fruit- 
- Ing in a period of from six fo eight years. Van 
Monshas grown thousands and thousands that 
fruitedin that time. His object was to produce 
new varieties, and early fruiting was necessary to 
success. It wasstated in the New Genesce Farm- 
er, a few years ago,that Mr. John Crowfoot”exhib- 
ated at the Canandaigua Fair'a basket of pears ta- 
oe Sa a tree then but four years old from the 


. The pear is La wy finest fruits Ee yt 
esides being y hardy and well suited to 
this climate. The tree is the most beautiful and 
majestic of all.our fruit trees, and makes an im- 
posing appearance in the fruitery, if planted out 





with taste and judgment. The distance asunder 
for the pear need not be more than twenty-five 
feet; but if taste is to be consulted, the cultivator 
will set them a greater distance apart, filling or 
planting between them trees of a smaller stature 
and more spreaditig growth, such as the chenry, 
peach, apricot, or the plum. 

The Pear is propagated by budding and graft- 
ing, with great certainty. The firmness of tle 
wood is very favorable to success in grafting. It 
is grown upon apple, quince, thorn, and pear 
stocks. By grafting the pear into large apple 
trees, fruit may be obtained two or three years 
earlier, perhaps. than in any other way; but it is 
short lived. 

When it is desired to raise trees for small inclo- 
sures, or limited grounds, or, for ornament,quince 
stocks are employed. By this process the fruit- 
fulness of the tree is increased,but its life is short- 
ened. 

The immediate cause of this reduction of life, is 
probably exhaustion of the fruit-producing or- 
gans, by the accumulation of so large an amount 
of elaborated juices in the branches. Some yariv- 
ties, it is said, are much improved by being 
grown upon the quince. 

Where pear stocks are not easily obtained, the 
common wild thorn is a good substitute. Those 
should be selected that are not more than ar inch 


-}and a half in diameter, nor less than half an 


inch. Inserting the graft as low as possible, and 
transplanting in good mellow soil, will cause the 
pear scion to. take root readily, while the stock 
will die away. This will be accomplished in the 
course of two years. The graft will not make 
extraordinary progress until it has acquired root 
of its own. 

The following are a few of the best pears cul- 
tivated in this country: ‘The Madaline ripens a- 
bout wheat harvest. The tree bears when quite 
‘young, and the fruit is rich and melting. The 
Skinless, ripens a fortnight or three weeks later 
than the Madaline, not first rate, sweet and juicy, 
and is a great bearer. The Bartlett, White 
Doyenne, Seckel, and Virgalieu, are all standard 
sorts, being acknowledged by all growers of the 
pear to be of first quality. 

That formidable disease of the pear tiee, the 
yellows, will be treated of in another number.— 
Has an instance of the yellows been known in 
this State? If an occurrence of this fatal dis- 
ease has come to the knowledge of any of your 
readers, will they please to communicate it te the 


Farmer? 
ROLYNBECK. 





Be We hbave icceived from Melvin Drake, 
Esq, of Eranklin, a present of a half bushel 
of as fine apples as we ever saw or tasted, em- 
bracing the Esopus Spitzenberg, R. J, Greening, 
Fall Pippin, Baldwin, Blue Pearmain, the two 
Gilliflowers, &c. &c. 
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‘FRUIT CULTURE, PLEASURE OF IT— 
TRANSPLANTING--MULCHING—PRU- 
NING, &c. 


For the Michigan Farmer, 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 51. 
’ Mr. Isham: | 

Having always been fond of hor- 
ticulture from my boy'wod, I was generally en- 
gaged init, in a small way, at my leisure hours. 
1 commenced by planting trees in a small yard 
attached to my house, which I soon filled. I bud- 
ed and grafted my own trees with good success, 
and have now the pleasure of eating some of the 
best fruit that grows, the culture of which has 
_ been no expense, but a pleasure tome, The first 
tree that bore fruit, was the Washington Bolmar; 
it was loaded down with some of the Targoat lums 
| ever saw. 1 measured some 1? inch in diame- 
ter—it was a very pretty sight to me. 

I watched them with a great deal of care, but 
soon fuund that little savage, the curculic, was 
stinging them, and they soon began to drop off— 
I noticed an article in the Horticulturist, saying 
that syringing the tree with lime and water, thin 
enough to pass through a common syringe, would 
prevent this insect from stinging the plum and 
apricot. I lost no time, but tried the experiment 
at once, and from that time nota single plum was 
stung; the result was, I had a fine crop of plums. 
Another year I intend to apply it to all my trees 
—I am satisfied it is a sure preventive. 

As I said before, having the bump of horticul- 
ture largely developed, it soon becam® necessary 
for me to procure a place where | could operate 
on a larger svale ;so several years ago I purchased 
a tractof land for that purpose, and | have now 
about a thousand trees growing; thd principal 
part are pear trees, mostly all dwarf, in a fine, 
thrifty condition; in fact my dwarf trees grow 
the best. 

When I first commenced transplanting trees, I 
had the holes dug two feet deep, and four feet in 
diameter, (according to the direction of some 
horticulturists,) threw away the sub soil and filled 
in with rich surface soil. They made a fine start, 
but soon the dry weather set in, which made some 
of them droop their heads. I thought that, to 
save them, watering them was necessary, and the 
result was, I lost some of my finest. cherry trees. 
1 am now satisfied, that if let alone they would 
not have died. I believe that more trees are 
killed that way than saved. If 1 had mulched 
them, inste of watering, I would not 
have lost any.—I have since learned better; “all 
trees that I set out now, are mulched. Out of 
300 trees transplanted last fall and spring, I lost 
but one, and they have made from one foot to 
two feet growth. 

I now dig the holes only from twelve to six- 
teen inches deep, loosen the subsoil, and fill the 
hole nearly full with rich surface soil, and place 
pieces of sod, grass side down, on the top of 


to be apprehende 








which I plant the trees, fill in with good mellow 
soil, and then mulch them. I find that all the 
trees planted in this way, grow the best and are 
sure to live. 

Newly transplanted trees require considerable 
pruning. I find those that are cnt off short make 
the finest shaped trees, 

HORTICULTURIST.* 
* Will our Buffalo friend let us hear from him 


often, and next time send us his name ?—Ed. 





TRANSPLANTI. G AND GRAFTING, 


- For the Michigan Farmer. 


Friend Isham: 

In reading, in the last number 
of the Farmer, the article of a correspondent on 
Fruit Culture, | was surprised to find, inter- 
spersed with such excellent remarks and advice. 
some things which, to say the least, are very 
———— is, they are so to me; and’ 

oubtless to some others. And, having had some 
little experience in the cultivation of fruit trees, 
perhaps you will permit me to testify, or give an 
opinion concerning certain matters in the article 
alluded to, 

One position taken is, that a tree ought to live 
and grow as vigorously after transplanting, as.be- 
fore it was taken from the nursery, and would, 
if proper care was taken with it! Now it will 
not be denied that many trees are lost, and many 
worse than lost, from bad management in trans- 
planting and after culture. But to suppose that 
by good management a tree will grow as well 
when removed as if it bad not been, is expectin 
to@ wuch. We have hee and there, first an 
last, in different seasons and places, from 1825 to 
1850, transplanted several. hundred trees, and 
probably with as much labor and care as our 
friend would think essential. Their progress was 
watched perhaps with rather move than ordinary 
care, but I cannot now remember ever having 
noticed a tree which was thought to have grown 
as well as though it had not been removed; and 
therefore I would say to such as have set, or may 
hereafter set trees, if they have not grown or do 
not giow as vigorously the first season as th 
would have done if they had not been disturbed, 
we do not think that a good and sufficient cause 
for discou: ageinent. 

But I have wandered—this is not what] aimed 
atin the beginning. It was his directions for 
grafting which seemed most objectionable, and 
are as follows. Speaking of grafting old er- 
chards, he says, “Let enough be removed at 
once to make a oot top. ‘There is no danger 

from removing a greater part 
or even the whole top, if necessary, provide 
that the scions set are of good strong wood, of, 
thrifty, growing kinds, and the trees'in a thrift 
growing state; and if not, let them alone, by al 
means—prune them, dig around,” &e, 
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Now, to me this is strange doctrine; and when 
it is remembered whence it comes, it is certainly 
very strange. If we were to give directions for 
grafting, including only those points embraced in 
the above, we would say, take care that you do 
not remove too much of the top at once, for by, 
so doing you may give the tree ablow from 
which it may not fully recover for years, perhaps 
never. About one-third is all that can be spared 
without great injury. And if the tree is ina 
thrifty, vigorous condition, a little less than a 
third; so, on the other hand, if the tree is rather 
stinted in its growth, something more than a third 
may be spared. The next spring, take off anoth- 
er third, and so on until the work is completed.— 
And if your trees are not in a thrifty condition, 
then commence the operation, and when the new 
top is formed, or rather, fairly started, then dig, 
&e., just as he directs. As he remarks, “Graft- 
ing may be done at any time when the weather 
is warm, between the first of April and the fimt 
of June,” or a little earlier, or a little later; but 
a little experience has satisfied me that the best 
time is as early in April as the weather will ad- 
mit, especially if you are anxious to yet as much 
growth as possible the first season. 

And now, Mr. Editor, as there are doubtless 
many thousand trees which ought to be, and ma- 
ny which must and will be grafted, and as there 
is “a right and a wrong way to do things,” and 
as you have been in nearly every nook and cor- 
ner-of the land, and learned almost everything, 
and whereas your opinion would be, to very ma- 
ny of. your readers, worth more than that of all 
your correspondents, perhaps a lite of the 
benefit of your knowledge, given on this question 
just now, would be both beneficial and highly sat- 
isfactory. 7" 

Yours, &c., 
DANIEL 
Jackson, January 6th, 1851. 
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CULTUR- 


For the Michigan 
GRAFTING— THOMAS’ FRUIT 
IST—FRUIT, &e. 
Mr. Isham: 
Upon the subject of fruit, and graft. 
ing, 1 might say a few words that might be of 
some service to some, having had considerable 


experience in the business. Last season I ob- 
tained some scions of choice varieties of apple, 
of John J, Thomas, which were set rather late in 
the season. I practice waxing the top of the 
scions alter they are set, that: is, whcre the top is 
cut. I have observed that when I omitted to wax 
the toy, they frequently died. 
The main points in grafting are. to have good 
fresh scions, mind and have the inner bark of the 
stock and of the scions meet exactly, or cross 
each other at some point. The surest way is to 
have them cross, and then be sure and wax a- 





round the scion and over the end of the stock, 


so us to exclude the air and water, and then wax 
the top of the scion. If this rule. is strictly ob- 
served, | think not one scion in a hundred will 
fail. When I have the kinds thas 1 wish to graft 
in my orchard, | think as good a way as any is 
to take the scions fresh from the tree, and set 
them immediately, or assoon as may be. In this 
way [have set scions after the buds were consid- 
erably advanced in leaving out, and they contin- 
ued to grow without any perceivable check. 

And here let me recommend to my brother 
farmers, and indeed to all who would or can haye 
an orchard, to procure John J. Thomas’ 2d edi- 
tion of the American Fruit Culturist—the cost 
is but one dullar. I would not take five dollars 
for mine if I could not procure another. 1 think 
it the best work on fruit that has been published, 
and speak with the more confidence from the fact 
that we were school boys together; his father’s 
farm and my father’s joined, and therefore | 
know he has the means and opportunity of know- 
ing the whole truth and nothing but the truth in 
the matter, I suppose it is gencrally known that 
his father is one of the most scientific horticul 
turists in the State of New York, and perhaps in 
the United States. Hence the son, John J.Thom- 
as, had a firstrate schooling in his younger days, 
as well as experience 4n latter years. 

1 have‘one orchard of some four hundied ap- 
ple trees, and intend to increase it to double that 
number. I know the worth of apples; [ can re- 
collect how fat my father’s pigs and hogs used to 
get on early and late apples, and how they used 
to like them in the winter, and above all, how our 
family and the neighbors used to like them, and 
how fine they looked picked by hand and depos- 
ited in clean shelf bins, in a dry, spacious cel- 
lar. Mite 

I have some sixty varieties of grafted fruit,and 
am glad at any time to accommodate any of my 
brothef farmers, or any one else wishing scions, 
and if it is the wish of any, | will give a list of 
my assortment. 

Respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUSG. GAYLORD, P. M. 
Springport, Jackson Co., Jan. 6th, °61. 


° 


INSECT UPON PLUM AND PEAOQH. 
TREES. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Atarepon, Ingham Co., Dec. 29, ’50. 
Mr. Isham: 

I have noticed of late that some 
of my young plum trees have been attacked by 
some insect in a manner, which | have never 
seen described in any horticultural work. It is 
done by: separate ineisions in the body and limbs 
of the tree, though generally made on wood of 
the current year’s growth. The holes are about 
the size of a fulled-cloth needle, equi-distant, say 
1-16th to 1-8th of an inch, on a space of from 3 
to 2 or 3 inches in length. They are at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from the bark down- 
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ward to the heart. In each aperture is contained a ‘and team, 4,00 
small white worm,completely filling it. I think this plowing, rolling, « fitting, 24 days, 2,50 
worm comes out in the spring, transformed into a lanting beans, 2,00 
fly,and again stings the tree, The part attacked en- tting ground for turnips, 3 days, 3,00 
larges and turns black, the gum oozes out, and if sowing turnips in drills,1 day, 63 
not at once attended to, the tree assumes a sick! seed beans 8s.; oats, 34 bus., 3s. ; 
appearance, withers, and ultimately dies. I wis turnip seed 6s., 3,06 
to inquire whether this is not what is called the hoeing beans, 13 days, 5s, 8,13 
Black wart?* If so, will you, or some of your « turnips,6 “ “ 3,75 
correspondents give a description of the insect; pulling and threshing beans, 54 

also some preventive or remedy for trees thus at- days, 5s. 3,44 
tacked, and state what varieties are most liable pulling turnips, 6 days, 5s. 3,75 
to these attacks? Ours are Prince’s Yellow interest on land $9 per acre (asses- 

Gage, Washington, and Monstrous Prune. I sor’s yalue,) 2,10 
have not discovered that the green Gage has been 

attacked in the manner that the others have. I ' Total expense, $47,49 
observe that young peach trees are affected simi- Value of Crop. 

larly to the plum, though to a much less extent. | Cr. By 16 bushels of beans, 8s. $16,00 


Respectfully yours, 
a A. D. F, LEEK. 
* Weshould think not. If any of our read- 
ers know anything about this insect, will they 
speak ?—Kd. 


PROFIT OF FRUIT’ CULTURE. 
For the Mithigan Farmer. 





Mr. Editor: 

Few farmers are aware of the prof- 
its to be derived from a well cultivated orchard. 
Many think that the time spent in setting, manur- 
ing, trimming, washing and scraping, is all labor 
lost—in fact that it wont pay. To those enter- 
taining such an opinion, a little figuring on paper 
may, perhaps, be beneficial. 

My orchard contains 3 18-100 acres when tilled, 
and 3 42-100 when ingrass. There are forty 
large apple trees, (ten of which have been re- 
cently grafted, and are not yet in bearing,)-three 
pear trevs, two cherry, several peach, one plum, 
and one quince—are set about two rods apart.— 
The remainder of the land is set to apple, peach, 
and plum trees, which have been set but one or 
two seasons. To show the profit, it. will be ne- 
cessary to state the cost te product of the crop 
on the land, as well as of the fruit. 

About one acre was planted to beans; one-half 
acre to rutabagas; one-fourth acre to pumpkins, 
and the remainder was sown to oats. The oats 
sown were purchased, and proved to be damaged, 
so that they did not vegetate; the weeds that 
grew in their stead were plowed under for ma- 
nure. 


Expense of Crops. 
Dr. Tohauling and spreading 11 loads 
teidbiod ashes, $ 3,18 
8 loads from my hog pen, at 2s, 2,00 
hauling and spreading do., 1,75 
10 loads haul’d from Troy.(hauling) 2,75 
2 bushels of lime, at 6s. 1,50 


hauling dust, mortar, soot, é£c., 
from old chimney, 


1,00 
plowing, 24 days, including boy 








400 “ turnips, 10c. per bu., 40,00 
bean straw, 8s., turnip tops, 16s., 3,00 
_ 4 loads of pumpkins, 8s., 4,00 








Total value, " $63,00 
47,49 
Profit, $15,51 


Expense of Fruit. 
Dr.'To scraping, washing, and trimming 











trees, $ 1,25 
picking and barreling apples, 154- 
days, 9,69 
25 old barrels, 1s. 6d.; 100 new, 
2s. 6d., 35,94 
Total expense, $46,88 
Value of Fruit. 

Cr. By 21 barrels of russetis,20s . 52,50 
104 “ other varieties, 12s 156,00 
50 bushels for family, 16,75 
~~ hogs, 8e 1,60 
pears and quinces sold, 3,00 

$231,85 
46,83 
$184,97 


Th? above does not include peaches, plums, 
pears, quinces and cherries, used in family. 

No charge is made for marketing the fruit.— 
‘The price fixed is also higher than the home 
market will warrant, but it is twenty-five cents 
per barrel less than the same varieties Lrought 
two years ago, after paying charges to Detroit, 

LINUS CONE, 

Troy, 14th Jan. ’51. 


far We have received an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Oakland Co. Ag. Society, at its 
lat annual meeting at Pontiac, but too late for 
our present number. 

f@" Who will not volunteer, and send us 
names enough, at least, to show his good. will to 
the cause? 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR— HEDGES, é&c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 





Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir: Weare truly happy to 
see the people of Michigan wake up to the sub- 
ject of the World’s Fair, and their ambition to 
ire a Michigan representative there; and that 
the choice of a representative falls near 
upon the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. Col. 
Cortenius has given us, in the last No. of the 
Farmer, a slight but vivid sketch of what that 
scene will be. 

It would be wandering from the design I have 
in view, to say much about the fair itself, but I 
think all our trades should be represented there, 
for the purpose of displaying to the world what 
our mechanical arts are, and that those of 
other nations may copy such as may be an 
improvement to their own country. 

e may hail this grand assembly of the nations 
of the earth, in harmony and friendly strife, as 
constituting an era in the world’s history. May 
its happy influence be carried home with its 
guests to every quarter of the globe, and be ex- 
tended from generation to generation. 

Hedges for fencing—lIn the October number 
of the Farmer was an article on thorn hedges, 
drawn forth by a proposition from a prairie farm- 
er, at Kalamazoo, | had designed to speak on 
the subject, and give the readers of your paper 
such light as 1 was in possession of, and I will 
now try to do sq, asit will help to give your 
readers a view of the importance of sending a 
representative to the world’s fair, for this one 
item alone (to say nothing of others,) should be a 
sufficient inducement, as our Kalamazoo friend 
proposes to raise a fund of twice the amount, for 
experiments at home, that will be necessary to 
send a representative abroad, who can gain for us 
every information that will satisfy, in less than a 
twelve-month, without waiting for the operation 
of experiments which would take fifteen ycars. 

We are not compelled, of necessity, to adopt 
thorn hedges. Nature has supplied our Penin 
sula with an abundance of wood, of very choice 
kinds and qualities. Those old countries, where 
wood is very scarce, and where people are obliged 
to grow something for fencing, may find it :nost 
convenient and profitable to adopt thorn hedyes. 
In a country where the floors of gentlemen’s 
houses are made of stone, from the scarcity of 
timber, and the poor people’s floor is of the same 
material as the frame, roof, and siding of their 
houses. viz: clay, there thorn hedges may be 
adopted with some profit; but_in this country we 
are blessed with an abundance of timber, . and, 
considering the facilities we have for transporting 
it from one place to another, we may reasonably 
doubt if thorn h would be profitable. 

A do not flatter pon that the mere 
planting of a hedge is all the labor and care it 
will need f*rever; for the hedge must itself be 


perenne 7 








rotected by a fence, for many years, and it must 
ve attention too, and be nursed with fostering 
care; every decayed slip inust be re-set, and to 
protectit when young, is actually more labor.and 
expense than to maintain a fence of rails, Per- 
mit me to insert a sentence from the Septembe-: 
No. of the Farmer, 1849, page 277: 


“It is said, that in England each hedge is five 
or six feet wide at the base, aud taking into ac- 
count the amount of land they exhaust on each 
vide, the whole space cannot be less than twelve 
or fourteen feet, and not more than half of them 
are well trimmed.” 


Notice here, that in that country where labor 
is so cheap, and many families are actually starv- 
ing for want of employment, that only about half 
of the hedges are trimmed after they are grown 
up and become a fence; and if farmers cannot 
afford to trim their hedges where labor is so cheap 
and land so scarce, how can the American’ farmer 
afford to trim his hedge, where laborers cannot 
be got, and the annual expense of which will be 
more than that of supporting a fence of rails? 


The thorns of these hedges, morover, are very 
poisonous, and if aman runs a_ thorn into his 
hand while trimming, it is as likely that he will 
be laid up for three months, as that he can g» to 
work the next week, and his employer is obliged 
to keep up his wages all the while. 

Those thorn hedges that were introduced into 
America, and set out near the city of New York, 
have been entirely abandoned. ‘There were some 
on Long Island, ‘at Harlem, about Newark, etc., 
and they are regarded as complete pests. There 
were some on the country seat of Bishop Hobart, 
and they were detested by every laborer that went 
on the premises, and by all the neighbors. Since 
his death they have grown wild, and from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the premises (it is my 
native township,) [ would rather enter on the 
most heavy timbered land in this country, and 
clear up and fence the same extent of lands, than 
to take possession of the enclosure of his thorn 
hedge, and reduce it to order. 


When I began to write, I intended to intro- 
duce to your readers a plan by whieh our prai- 
ries may be fenced, and kept in fencing, but my 
letter has already become long, and I will prepare 
that part for the next number. In the meanwhile 
I hope our friend, “A Prairie Farmer,” of Kal- 
amazoo, will perceive the advantages he and his 
friends on the prairies will derive from your vis- 
iting Europe, and obtaining information on the 
subject of thorn hedges. Kven if the experi- 
ment goes on, one quarter of the money he pro- 

to raise ($1000,) for that purpose, could 
not be laid out to better advantage, than for our 
editor to visit Europe and collect information of 
“how to begin.” : 
I arn, dear sir, 
Your very ob’t serv’t, 
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FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Por the Michigan Farmer. 


TO THE YOUNG FARMERS AND ME. 
CHANICS OF MICHIGAN. 





In the last Farmer, I os that Mr. Isham | P 
P 


should reserve a small plat in his paper, where 
you might plant and sow 4 few seeds, watch their 
germination and growth; weed, prune and cul- 
livate, preserve and perpetuate the most valua- 
ble varieties, and cast off the noxious and worth- 
less. I promised to meet with you, and render 
such assistance as | can bestow. 

In entering this field, | have been at a loss to 
determine which part of the work to begin with; 
but as there is much to be done, and I have con- 
cluded thet it is of little consequence which is 
done first, I begin with recommending that you 
adopt as your motto the word 


SYSTEM. 

And here I want you to observe, and ever bear 
in mind, the distinction between system and hab- 
it. You may have a thousand habits, each one 
of the same value as a large supply of self-right- 
eousness, and still have nothing of system. You 
may possibly have the habit of taking whiskey 
' enough to make you feel better; of speaking ina 
very disrespectful manner to your elders, and per- 
haps to your parents; of swearing as profanely 
as any white man; of sneering and scoffing at 
everything sacred; of scolding at, tormenting, or 
tantalizing your younger brothers and sisters, 
doubtless you have a share of the legion of bad 
habits which characterize the race, but the whole 
does not place a single stone in the foundation 


wall whereon to erect a system, with the signifi- | 


cation attached with which I design to use it. 

By system, then, | mean the having afixed and 
pre-determined plan fur accomplishing anything 
useful, valuable, or desirable, in an. expeditious, 
quiet, economical and unobtrusive manner. 

Thus shall we not ia the least disturb the mo- 
tion of the smallest wheel in the machinery of 
our neighbor, nor bring the crimson blush on 
our own face, nor cause that monareh inside our 
jackets to sit uneasily on his throne. 

My young friends, when you try your skill at 
jumping over a stick held up by your comrades, 
I suppose you do just as they did when I was a 
boy, step back a few feet, then run and come it, 
if you can. It isso with me in getting at my 
subject; it is hard work to make the head and 
heart go off together; therefore I will-hold up 
for this month, by merely telling you whom I 
mean when wddressing the young farmers and 
mechanics of Michigan. I do not mean those 
who are settled upon their own “eighties, hun- 
dred and sixties,” and soon through the arith- 
metic, who have a wife, flocks, herds, and “wee 
‘bairns” around them. I do not mean soap-locks, 
nor faces all grown over with bristles, whether 
black,red or gray. But I mean the young men, 
both rich od poor as to parentage, who are ex- 





peoting to have the sweat frequently run from 
their foreheads, and sometimes saturate their 
shirts in fulfilling their destinies, who expect 
some time to boss a farm or a shop, to have the 
soubriquet “ ’Squire,” “Hon.,” “Judge,” ac., ap- 
lied to their names. Perhaps you smile at the 
idea, and imagine that I wish to crowd you along 
too fast; but be assured that you never were 
more mistaken in your lives, for I want 
each one of you to fit himself for his own respect- 
ive vocation first, and at the same time to dis- 
charge any duty to which he may be called. To 
effect this, system is all-important, and in my 
next I shall try to point out a few necessary in- 
gredients to make the compound. 

In the meantime, let the younger portion of 
my iriends visit the school-house every day, and 
each day get a new idea—turn over, handle, and 
examine each new acquisition of knowledge,and 
if founded upon truth, dry truth, fan and store it 
away inthe granary of the memory, for future 
use, 

‘The elder ones, who have done going to school, 
I advise to effect two objects: first, to root out the 
habit of spending your long evenings at the gro- 
cery, or in frivolous conversation at your neigh- 
bor’s; and secondly, to begin your system with a 
well-selected volume from the town or school li- 
brary; and when we mect again, tell me whether 
there was not one correct idea from the head of 

OLD MACK. 


Remark. We hope liberal contribution will 
be made to this department—certainly it is a 
field rich in promise, if well cultivated, but if 
suffered to run to waste, what a spectacle !—Ed. 


FOR CHILDREN... 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham: 

Our children were delighted on 
seeing, in your last nnmber, “Tot’s Memoirs,” 
and it was yuite a mystery to them how you 
should know anything about Tot. But they ex- 
claimed ‘‘O mother, Mr. Isham does not tell how 
he used to follow Vic (the aba into the gar- 
den and everywhere, and wherever Vic was thete 
you were sure to find Tot; and how he would 
follow us around and scold if we did not give 
him his breakfast or supper; how he would play 
with Leo, (our great dog,) and try to pick a quar- 
rel with him, which Leo always took in good part, 
if Tot did not fancy his eyes were something to 
eat; how he would let little Frank (our pet of 
pets,) stroke his glossy feathers, feed him crumbs, 
and kiss him, and Tot would peck at his little fin- 

ers, thinking they were some delicate morsel ; 
he had so many pretty, mischievous pranks, O, I 
wish we had him now!” I suppose he had lost 
the instinct natural to him, from having been 
reared in the house, for a hawk once came sweep- 
ing down near him, and Tot was for fighting; 
but bein& seen by a member of the family, he 
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was saved, for the time, from the unequal com- 
bat: 


THE STORY OF THE GUINEAS. 


Summer before the last, we set a common hen 
on some guinea’s eggs; she brought off only two, 
a male and female. “he was very fond of her 


foster children, and they were dutiful and affec- 


tionate to her. When they had grown too large 
for her to hover them, they perched one on each 
side of her; wherever one was seen, you might 
be sure the other was near at hand; and when 
the mother was absent during the laying season, 
they were unusually restless and uneasy. 

Last summer the female guinea, after laying 


18 or 20 Bes died of a distended crop. After 
en 


the mother commenced aeting theeremain- 
ing guinea attached himself to another hen,close- 
ly resembling his foster mother, and displayed as 
much fondness for his adopted mother as he had 
shown for the one that reared him; but as soon 
as he found her off with her young brood, he a- 
gain took to her,and scratched and picked for her 
young family, allowing no other fowl to come 
near her, not even a chicken—giving her warn- 
ing of approaching danger, and defending her a- 
gainst her enemies. 

I wish all children who read this story, would 
follow the example of Speckle, and a/ways be as 
affectionate, dutiful, and attentive to their real pa- 
rents. D. M. B. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A WINTER SCENE. 


It was on the last day of December, 1850, that 
I arose from my bed, and after hastily completing 
my toilet, went out toenjoy the bracing air of a 
winter morning. Before me lay a scene which 
one could not but admire; for while all were 
locked in slumber, Jack Frost had been busily at 
work, as it seemed, to clothe nature in her most 
beautiful robes on the last day of the Old Year, 
ard he had succeeded nobly; for every tree and 
shrub seemed to be covered with a coat of snow- 
white coral, intermingled with diamonds and 
pearls; and it was indeed a lovely sight! But it 
was with this as it is with all ea:thly things: as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens, the splendid 
scene passed away, and was gone! An< so is it 
with all earthly beauty. 

A Boy reader cf the Mich. Farmer. 


The following has been used by several fami- 
lies in this county, who pronounce it excellent: 
Receipt For curtne Hams.—For one hundred 
pounds of ham, take five ounees salt-petre, two 
quarts molasses, and as much salt as can be dis- 
solved in a quantity of water sufficient to cover 
the hams. Boil this pickle and skim it; place 
hams loosely ina barrel, pour your pickle 
iling hot upon them, cover the barrel_and let it 
remain six or eight days, then take out the hams, 
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and smoke them in the usual manner. Salt must 
be added, while the pickle is boiling, until it will 
dissolvé no longer.— Eastern paper. 
A PHYSICIAN INQUIRING THE WAY. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Batavia, Branch Co., Jan. 16th, ’51. 
Mr. Editor: 





Having spent about eight 5 ears in 
the study and practice of medicine, I propose to 
superadd an investigation and application of the 
laws and principles involved in agriculture.—I 
might say the sczence of agriculture, for ifit is not, 
it ought to and will be a science. I seek not to 
teach, but to be taught. I therefore desire a 
monthly visit from the Michigan Farmer, which, 
judging from the specimens shown ine by a friend, 
is rich in applied theory. 

One thing troubles me; my neighbors say this 
country is emphatically and inevitably sickly-— 
that the swamps will always exist, that the marsh- 
es can never be drained, that their soil will hold 
water like a jug, and that evaporation is only suf- 
ficient to make them fruitful in miasmata. Is 
this so?*— do I live in a doomed land? Must I 
caleulate on from two to four months sickness 
each year?—or can land and water be separated 
to the deliverance of the people of Michigan from 
the dreaded pestilence? Can you not, for the 
encouragement of the timid, even point to a day 
when the swamps, lakes, and_ lazy steams, shail 
be counted a blessing rather than a curse-—when 
it will appear that Michigan could not spare them 
—-when corn will grow where the tamarack’is, 
and gardens bloom where blue-joint reigns?f 
Can you not tell us, these oak openings would Le 
sandy deserts, were it not that neighboring lakes 
and swamps give moisture to the loose sand of 
which they usually consist?{ Tell us so, if you 
can, Mr. Editor; if not, tell us as good a story as 
truth will permit. Enclosed please find one dol- 
lar. Yours respectfully, 

A. L. GILBERT. | 

* No.—Ed. + Yes—Kd. { No—Ed. 


Wett vone.—It is certainly cheering to our 
heart, and will add a new spring to our energies, 
to see so many noble-hearted volunteers entering 
the ficld in behalf of the Michigan Farmer, and 
among them « great many postmasters, One 
postmaster writes that he had offered to advance 
the money for all who would ‘subscribe, and gire 
it to them at the end of the year, if they were 
not satisfied that they had gotten the worth of it; 
another, that of twenty persons who last year took 
eastern agricultural papers at his office,every one 
had this year been induced to subscribe for the 
Michigan Farme:, for the first time-~and these 
are but specimens. And the work has but just 
begun. The importance of having a paper, adapt- 
ed to the wants of the State, is Ragatiog to be 
felt in good earnest. : 














Dec. 23d, 1850, to Jan. 21, 185%:_ 


Phillips, Romeo, 2; W Bates, Rome, 1; W Hi ne, Homer, 1; 
E Cook, Homer, 1; Benj Davis, Cannon, 10; B Bird, Tecumseh, 
2; O H Lee, Vpsi nti, ‘ O Hompton, Hickory Corners,2; 
AA Cor Battle Creek, 7 P Gates, Reading 2; W Run. 
del P_ M, West Bloomfield, 6; Wm n P M, Mottville, 1; 
B F Fry P M, Oak Grove, 5; James Flower, Armada, 6; J D 
Bradley, Walton, 9; Geo R Smith, Albion, 1;.G R Bramer, P 
M, Irving, 2; N W Clark ¢ «, Clarkston, 1j @ E Lawton, Pitts- 
field, 1; Chas Torrey, Auburn, 320; W S Hosmer, Htron, 2; 
S P Mead, Brighton, l1- B Peekham, Albion, 12; Justus Gage, 
Dowagiac, 4; John Stevenson, Ionia, 875; 8 A Biewart, Fre- 
mont (la)2;_W O Austin, White Pigeon, 3; CC rehall,Con 
stantine, 1; E Cowles, r m, Si'ver Crerk, 1; Wm uson, P M, 
Motiville 1; A Smith, pm, Girard. 1; A Wilson, Boston, 640; J 
Ball, Grand Rapids, i; Dr Leete pm, RO.neo, 14 25; Jacob 
Millspaugh, Battle Creek, 2; David Mills, Hadicy, 1150; Hiram 
Griswold, Marshal}, 1; J C Rockafeliow, pm, Davisonville, 1; K 
Johnson, Ceresco,8; C N Beecher, Genesee, 83; N R Woodruff, 
Bainbridge, 4; Judge Clark,r mM, Avn Arbor, 1; Asn Reynolds, 
Rose, 2; Howell, N Cananduigua, 150; Matthew Kero, Prairie 
Ronde, 2; Henry Hall, Dexter, 2; 88 Bailey, Puris, 2; Hi Sileke 
ney, Pine Lake, 1; Cyrus E Gillett, Bert -2; W A Champe. 
nois, Rome, 2; J Saunders, Ceresco, 1; Chas Coggershall pm. 
Constantine, 1; H K Fatrand, Colon, 1; Alfred Gulley,Dearborn, 
1: H Trowbridge, Southfield, 3; © © Leach, Livonia, 1; George 
Luther, Grand pids, 1625; Jas De Puy, Spring Arbor, 1 

Jobnson, Hillsdale, 2, C B Turner, Marshall, 4: 8 M Holden, 
Oak Plains, 1; Carlos Smith, Ceresco. 2; E Lancaster pm, Burr 
Oak. 1; A C Ells, Carlisle, 1; Jas Nelson, Monroe, 1; 8 Penni- 
man, Adrian, 1 D W Taylor, Rives, 12 25; Wm Berkley, Pon- 
tinc, 1; 5 Suvey pm, Batavia, 1; E Buck.Jonesville 1; A Pertin, 
Nankin, 2; Alfred Ashley, Mt Clemens. 3: L. L Newman, Onon- 
dago, 1; EF. G Langdon rm, Flushing, 4; I Powers, Springville, 1; 
Giles E Bill, pm, Jonesville, 150, M Shepherd, Paw Paw, 1; A 
Leete p M, Romeo, 1; AE Massey rm, Centreville, 2; Geo Clind- 
nel, Niles, 1; A U Sutton, Tecumseh, 7; J Parks, Vienna, 3; 
Gen Joseph Orr, La rorte, (Ja) = * L Spefford, Manchester,1; 
T Frost. Flint, 1; B Peskham, Albion,7; 3 B Garland, rp m, 
Bridgeport, 1; M Eldred, Jr. pm, Yorkville, 4; Daniel Cook.Jack- 
son, 4; E Sawyer, Grand Blanc, 2; W Randell pu, W Biloom- 
field, 2; Wm Lovett, Tecumseh, 1; Austin Burt, Mt Vernon. 2; 
Andrew Hyslop, Flint, ; Gen Canfield, Mt Clemens, 5; J D 


A J Gray, Matheson, $2; Justus Gages 8; Ira 
10; 


Returned Californians, Geing in debt—large farms, &c. Page 38 

The draft in plowing—Effect of cultivation on wet lands— 
Piank sovds—About hay, 

Pure wine—Farmer’s library—Artesian wolls, 

Letier from a whext-grower- Vermont sheep, ; 

Excessive grain raising—Experiment in corn culture, 

Deep plowing. can’t take the armer—Abuut weeds, sorrel, 
&c.—H le moving, 

A example—Reading to good purpose—A good confesa- 
on—Ariesian well, 

Effect of plaster in » drouth—Receiving and giving, 

Self.foddering stack—Devon stock, 

Agricultural bureau—Farming in winter, 

Thick sowing—the Mich. Farmer at the east—Paine’s great 


B=se & SERS 


= 
G 


very, 
What 40 haaione weeds and grasses spring (rom?—Agricul- 
tural postony 
Humbling one’s sel(—Plowing greensward—A good - letter 


=> 
te 


from 8 -—Woman’s-righis and a pelriioge, 45 
A word for the lords of creation—Valuabie cement, ety 
Importance of economy within duors—To the sisierhood, 47 


, 
Let it be remembered— W hat you may say to them—A word 
of explanation, 
Hope for Michigin—The other premium essays—To corrices- 
pondents—Tv delinquents once more —Michigan Christian 
Advocate—Wellman’s Miscellany—The Hesperian, 


List of premiums, 50 
Management of farms, &c. 52 
The Swainston seedling (strawberry) —Cultuid of fruits. 56 
Fruit culture, &c;—Trensplaniing and grafiing, 57 


Grafting—Thomow’ Fruit Culturist—Fi dit, &c.—Insect upon 
plum and 90 trees, 

Profit of fruit culture, 59 

The world’s fair; hedges, &¢. w 

To the young farmera and mechanics of Michigan— For ebil- 


dren 
Story of the guineas—A winter scene—Ree ‘ipt for curing 
hams—A physicisn inquiring the way—Well done,} 62 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 











ur: 06 
kee, Pine Lake, 1; G. Galloway, Livingston, 1, Galloway & | Herd’s Grass, bu alt, $1 
Truesdel, do 1; 3 H Rumsey, pm, Osceola, 4 80; L Scars, Milfosd, Flax, bu 100/Butter, 14 
1, J C Ferris, Mt &lemens,1; OH Lee pm, Ypsilanti, 1; Wm | Lime, bbl 70|Eggs, doz 16 
Savage, Litchfield, 8 40; 8 Thompson, Niles, 1; P J McCreary, Flour, bb! $3 15 Hiles Ib 3a6. 
Schoolcrait, 9; B B Wook, P M Otisco, 1; Col L Maynard, Ma- sg i 40|Wh , b 7 
rengo, 15, W T Noal, Niles, 1; Caleb Thurber, Webster. 2; | Coro, bu eat, ba 
Partridge, Bedford, 1; A F Gaylord, Springport, 1; Jas Barron, | Oats, 30|/Hams, |b 6 
Brady, 2, Francis Kisie, Ann Arbor, 1; Justus Gage, Dowagiac, Rye, 40/Onions, ba 70 
1 a Brown, rm, vate _— s Geo Davis i noe. Hy 8 Barley 874|Cranberries, 1 
tney, PM, Franklin, 12; ompson PM, Dover, 4; ey- ® 
nolds PM, Bennett's Corners, 1, FA Kenntdy’ Tecumeeh, 1 D Hogs, 100 Ibs 4 Buckwheat, 100 Ibe 1 25 
Williains, do 1; M8 Gleason, Newton !; R {aviland pm, By-| Apples, bu 37\Iudian Meal, ** 7 
ren, 4; M B DeLand, Oxford, 625; Z Smith pm, Kensington 1;| Potatoes, 31|Beef, ** 350a4 00 
a — PM, SSegenees. Ve oe age Lake, ae Hay, ton 10a12 OU\Lard, Ib retail’ 
ooke, le . w 
ommerce, 1; John Hoag ‘awn River, 1; a | Wool, tb 1804 ouey, 


Smith es. Union whi 4; A D Angel pm, Wolf Creek, 1; B 
vis Cannon, 3; N te Jackson Mills, 4; Jason Sheldon, Paw 
Paw, 4; Chas Arnold, Uudson, 4; A ate Lansing, 1; DS 
Mahoney pm, Homer, 1; F © Watkins, Brooklyn, 2; W H Faxon, 
Du Plain, 4; H Jobuson, Hillsdale, 640; D F Leeke, Alaedon, 
1, Linus Cone, Troy, 1; fF W Chaffee, ass’t pm, Adrian. 4; M 
Eldred, jr, Yorkville, 2; L Woodhouse pm, Leslie, 1; GM sill, 
P M, Jonesville, 75cts; E Bunnell. Elkhart (Ia) 1; C Clark e m, 
Ann Arbor, 2; AE Massey pm, Centrevile, 2; L D-Crippin, 
Coldwater, 2; O H Lee pm, Ypsilanti, 5; J H Dubois pm, Colum. 
hia. 11 75; O Hampton, Hickory Grove. 2; 8 Moreland, Moscow, 
"1; Jobn Watson pm, Laporie ;( x” ; E Throop Martin, Auburn 
N Y¥, 1; aoe & Miller, do, 19; H Pattison, Saline, 3; W O 
Austin pm, White Pi; 4; EN Sill, Jonesville, 1; FA Bal 
do, 1; G W Marsh, Rome, i; 8 B Smith, Vergenves,'12; NF 
Butterficld , Kensington, 1. 


Willson’s Premium Corn and Cob Mill, 


Is still being, manufactured by the subscriber, at his 
Temperance Hou.e in Jackson. They are acknowledged to 
be the best Corn and Cob Mills now in jhe land, for their pow- 
erful ability,’ Pempeae OD ye ility, and great strength.—Price 
$88, The balince-w constitutes a powerfal sheller, 
Also, Willson’s Portable Provender Mill, 
For grinding all kinds of shelled grain and screenings, for feed— 
price 635. Elther of these machines are not surpassed by any- 
thing tu their lineintheland. feb '5i J.T. WILLSON. 


ANTED—A GOOD FAP.MER. None need apply 
who is not perfect master of his hasiness, and is not per- 
fectly familiar with every descripiton of labor on a Michigan 


‘arm. 
=The subscriber offers to let, on shares, two good farms, of eigh- 
ty acres each, stocked with team and cok mt Ap pettions 6 
letter, must be post-paid. Direct to “ ord M 

Clinton, Macomb county, Jan. 16, 1661. 














10 

Peas, bu 1 00 
i 100/Peaches, do 2 50 
Beans. aches, 72 





Beef, bus 6a7 00/Clover Seed, bu 

Pork, 8all 00/PineLumber,clear$zvu thou. 
White Fish, 6a5 50\Second clear 15 °* 
Trout, 3 50a6 Bill Lumber Fag 
Cod Fish, Jb, i Flooring, 2 « 
Cheese, , Common, 10” 
Wood, cord, 1 75a2 25 | Lath, lll 

EAGLE & ELLIOTT, - 
DEALERS IN 


CLOTHING. 


Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constantly on hand as large a stock of Ready 

Made Clothing as may be found west of New York. 

cing of Philadelphia manufacture, ond well suited for this 

market, they are prepared to: sell ut low prices, at wholesale 

or ih qnantities to suit purchasers. They beg leave to call at- 
tention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 


French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; cassimeres 
end trimming*, serges, sutins and vestings, making the best as- 
sorted stock of these gods to be found west of Buffulo; tor sale 
wholesale or made to order, at their 


' Custom Department, 
where overy satisfaction as to fit, sivie, ~ is warranted, and 





t.Clemens. 
HN S. CAMPBELL. 
feb "51 


at reasonable prices. EAGL ELLIOIT, 
61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite Presbyterian chi 
Detroit. jen 2 
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| MICHIOAN PaARMER. 





DETROIT SEED STORE © 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 





GARDEN, YIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Implee 


ments and Machines, Starbuck’sTroy Plow, Rugles Nourse 


& Mason’s Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant's fan 
mills, Riche’s straw-cétiers, Emery® corn-planter and be 
dri}!, washing niachines, corn shellers, cultivoturs,; thermometer 
ehnrns, &c. &c. 


- ALSO.. 
Agents for the saic of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separa- 
tors, lide F FP PARKER & BROTHER, 


81 Woodward Avenue. 
f. Be ABMSTRONG, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


No. 50, Woodwaid Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenua, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 


pine Canes, Gloves, S carf, Cravate, fuspendereBuckekin 
ves, &e., very cheap for cash, 

Would respectfully solicit the pwtronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledeiaig. himself to vel] us cheap as any. 
ther estublishment edst of New York. 4 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best, 
© Gr’era forene »vie of Hat or Cap promptly otiended to. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 








MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior w an, and the wotk warranted 
Deol, August 1, 1850 


J.G@. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 151, Corner Jefferson Avenueand Bates Street, 


MAES. Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Pxchange, wee Cuts, &¢. 


Door Plater, Silver Wire &e., elegantly engraved, 
Detroit, January iis 1868. a 





MITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
Ales Malte. Agricaiaral Fornict, W's, PERPIELD. 


hand, at 
| Bmong which are the following : 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. . 
Large and increasing Yorieyy constantly on 


MANUFACTURERS prices, adding trensportation, 
Starbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $4 to 18-00 
Ruggles. Nourse, Mason & Co., do. . to a 
to 


Emery & Co., 
Emery & Co’s Im Rat!rnad Horse Powers and Over- 
Shot nes and Sepatatore, one horse @145, twe 
horse, @170. ‘ 3 
Wheeler's do. $140 to $165, 
Smitli’s New Improved Ventilating Smnt Machine and Buck- 


wheat Sconrer, 


lurnaces, 10 to $30; cheese presses; hydravlic rams, 10 to. $30; 
/ ; istern pumps; 3 10 $10; 


screw w-ench,, 150 to @5; Trucks, &c. &c., 3 to $10. 

Also, bay. straw, and dung forks, potato hooks, hoes, shoveis, 
spades, grain cradles, ecythes, rakes, hay knives, cha ns, plow 
points, &c. &c.—al) for sxle cheap tor cash. 

D..O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
87 Woodward avente. 


FIRE! FIR IRE!! 


EMPIRE STATE UAL INSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


f i COMPANY propeces to fears private 


Dwellings and Farm property against loss or damage by 
fire, for acash premium of one halt’ of one per cent for five 
yeurs. 

Geo, Youno, IJn., Sec'y. Isaac Fonrses, Pres’t. 

All communications postspaid, directed to the subseribers yw 
Southfield P. O., Michigan, will be Promptly. to. 
A. H.G omy 
Agents. 


jan 





attended 
EEN, 

I W. GREEN. 
uthfield, Dec. 3, 1850. « 


MICHIGAN BOOKSTORE. 


'I'NHE SUBSCRIBERS having rented the new 

and commodious store adjoining the Young Men's Hall. en 

Jefferson avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 
BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

To be found west of New York. Their assoriment | 8 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, aNd scHOOL Booxs. All. of which are d to the 

ublic, Wholesule or retail, at prices much lower than heretofore. 
They also carry on the Book Binding business, and @re preprred 
to mauufacture to order, County end Town Record Boo ° 
chants’ Ledger, Journals, Day Books and other Kinds of kk 
Work generally, of the best materials and workmanship Pam- 
phieis, Magazines, &c , bound with neatness and d‘epateh. A 
share of public patronage is respectfully solicited. 

Detroit, Jan 1, 1951. jan C. MORSE & SON. 


TERMS.--The Micuican Farmer is published month 
ly, by Warren’ Ionam, at one dollar a year in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less ‘ 
one year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are _ 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copics for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars. 
per annum. 

FOffice next doorto Markham’s Book Store, 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Di 
Advertiser. ' 











Detroit, Jan’y 1,1850. 














